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American jobs 


...and sound public policies could help us 

create even more 


THAT’S 
THE IMPACT 

OF AMERICA’S OIL 
& NATURAL GAS 
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The U.S. oil and natural gas industry supports more than 
9.2 million American jobs and contributes more than $1 trillion 
annually to the U.S. economy.* With sound public policies, 
we can create even more high-quality jobs. Together, let’s put 
more Americans back to work. 


Learn more at 


•Source: The Economic Impacts of the Oil and Natural Gas Industry on the U.S. Economy: Employment, Labor Income ai 
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Westinghouse 

A Toshiba Group Company 


You can be sure... 
if W’s Westinghouse 


The Westinghouse API000™ nuclear power plant is the 
technology of choice for active and emerging new plant 
markets across the globe. 

In China, four new API000s are currently under construction 
and they are being built in an on-time and on-budget manner, 
with the first scheduled to come online as planned in 2013. 

In the United States, the API000 has been selected as the 
technology of choice for more than half of the new plants 
announced, including the only six for which engineering, 
procurement and construction contracts have been signed. 

Westinghouse nuclear technology will help provide future 
generations with safe, clean and reliable electricity. 

Check us out at www.westinghousenuclear.com 
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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Pardon the Interruption 


C an you imagine John Edwards 
lecturing someone on marital 
fidelity? Neither can The Scrap¬ 
book. So we were surprised to learn 
that MSNBC’s Chris Matthews, who 
is best known for his inability to let 
his guests finish a sentence, criticized 
Fox News anchor Bret Baier for in¬ 
terrupting President Obama during 
Baier’s White House interview on 
Wednesday. 

Matthews introduced a heavily ed¬ 
ited clip and complained that Obama 
was not given adequate time to talk. 
“It was hard going—hard for him to 
get in a sentence, at least a full one.” 
Matthews said that Obama should 
demand to know “who brought that 
character into the Oval Office.” 

That would be an odd question 
since the interview took place in the 
Blue Room, not to mention the fact 


that it took place at the White House’s 
initiative (as Fred Barnes reports 
on page 10 of this issue). Ah, details. 

Is it true, as Matthews and his 
guests suggested, that Obama did not 
have time to make his case? A review 
of the tape—down to the second— 
shows that Baier’s total talk time was 
5 minutes, Obama’s was 18 minutes 
—much of it spent filibustering to 
avoid answering Baier’s questions. By 
comparison, in the Hardball segment 
in which Matthews criticized Baier, 
Matthews spoke for 2:51 and his two 
guests for a total of 2:55. 

For a dissenting view of the in¬ 
terview, we suggest the Wall Street 
Journal's Peggy Noonan, who called 
it “the most revealing and important 
broadcast interview of Barack Obama 
ever.” She writes: 


speaking of health care, which is a 
tendency to dodge, obfuscate and 
mislead. He grows testy when chal¬ 
lenged. It revealed what the president 
doesn’t want revealed, which is that 
he doesn’t want to reveal much about 
his plan. This furtiveness is not help¬ 
ful in a time of high public anxiety. At 
any rate, the interview was what such 
interviews rarely are, a public ser¬ 
vice. That it occurred at a high-stakes 
time, with so much on the line, only 
made it more electric.... 

Mr. Baier’s first question was 
whether the president supports the 
so-called Slaughter rule, alternatively 
known as “deem and pass,” which 
would avoid a straight up-or-down 
House vote on the Senate bill. (Tunku 
Varadarajan in the Daily Beast clev¬ 
erly notes that it sounds like “demon 
pass,” which it does. Maybe that’s 
the juncture we’re at.) Mr. Obama, in 
his response, made the usual case for 
ObamaCare. Mr. Baier pressed him. 
The president said, “The vote that’s 
taken in the House will be a vote for 
health-care reform.” We shouldn’t, he 
added, concern ourselves with “the 
procedural issues.” ... 

I wonder at what point the admin¬ 
istration will realize it wasn’t worth 
it—worth the discord, worth the 
diminution in popularity and pres¬ 
tige, worth the deepening of the great 
divide. What has been lost is so vivid, 
what has been gained so amorphous, 
blurry and likely illusory. Memo to 
future presidents: Never stake your 
entire survival on the painful passing 
of a bad bill. Never take the country 
down the road to Demon Pass. 

Also a fan of Baier’s work was 
Baltimore Sun television critic David 
Zurawik, who wrote, “As much credit 
as I give Obama for taking his health¬ 
care message to Fox News and staying 
on point, I also praise Baier for being 
thoroughly prepared and hitting a 
very difficult tone of being appropri¬ 
ately aggressive without being hector¬ 
ing or rude. It was a textbook encoun¬ 
ter of how the press should engage 
the executive branch of government. 
Think of it as the antidote to NBC 
anchorman Brian Williams’s bow 


It revealed his primary weakness in 


What They Were Thinking 


CO AHEAP, MB. BBESIPENT, ASK THE El?I ME MINISTER ABOUT 
THE IBISH SEVEN-COUBSE MEAL. YOU KNOW, THE SIX-BACK - 
ANP-A-BOTATO JOKE? HE'LL LOVE IT1 



President Obama, Vice President Biden, and Irish Prime Minister Brian Cowen, March 1 7 
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to Obama in his prime-time White 
House special last year.” 

Zurawik put his own cards on the 
table: 

Baier was impressive ... in pushing 
the president on the special deals that 
were cut for such states as Louisiana, 
Florida and Nebraska—and the near¬ 
total lack of transparency about them. 

... Speaking of transparency, I should 
acknowledge that I personally hope 
healthcare reform passes. ... Still as 
a journalist and media critic, I salute 
Baier for putting the president to the 
test and respectfully challenging him 
on his contradictions and reversals— 
and the subsequent flaws in the legis¬ 
lation he hopes to see on his desk in a 
matter of days. 

Give this man a show on MSNBC. ♦ 

Sentences 
We Didn’t Finish 

C T f healthcare reform does pass, it’s 
A hard not to see how this repre¬ 
sents anything but a colossal failure 
of leadership on the part of the GOE 
Now, granted, they are the minority 
party, and party unity has been main¬ 
tained to perfection—not a single Rep. 
in either the House or Senate will vote 
‘yea. 5 But... 55 (Joe Weisenthal, Busi¬ 
ness Insider , March 18). ♦ 

Dining Out 
on the ‘Red Scare’ 

R eaders of the Washington Post 
opened their newspapers the other 
morning to find the obituary for an 
89-year-old Chaucer specialist at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
Professor Charles Muscatine. “Chau¬ 
cer scholar, 55 said the headline, “stood 
up to Red Scare bullying. 55 

Oh dear, thought the reader to him¬ 
self: Another sad story of a selfless 
patriot trapped in the vise-like grip of 
McCarthyism, driven from his home 
and livelihood, reduced to penury and 
blue-collar labor—perhaps even, at 89, 
a premature grave—in a decades-long 
struggle to restore his good name and 
remind America of its ideals. Poor Pro¬ 
fessor Muscatine, thought the reader, 


had probably been a classroom social¬ 
ist during the Great Depression, or a 
conscientious objector during World 
War II—and in the Cold War hor¬ 
rors of the 1950s, must have paid some 
dreadful price for standing up to “Red 
Scare bullying. 55 

Well, accustomed as The Scrap¬ 
book has become to the usual heroic 
treatment in the media of the Holly¬ 
wood Ten, or the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, or any friendly visitor to war¬ 
time Hanoi, we were a little startled 
to learn the actual dimensions of the 
late professor’s suffering during the 
Red Scare. It seems that Muscatine, 
a Yale graduate with a Yale doctorate 
who had served in the Navy during 
the war, was required, as a condition of 
employment at Berkeley in those days, 
to sign an oath forswearing allegiance 


to any organization that called for the 
overthrow of the U.S. government. No 
one ever suspected or accused Profes¬ 
sor Muscatine of such activities, but 
as a matter of conscience, he—along 
with 30 other members of the Berke¬ 
ley faculty—refused to sign the loyalty 
oath and was dismissed from his post. 

The Scrapbook understands the 
argument that loyalty oaths, a feature 
of the early Cold War period, were at 
once ineffective—would a secret traitor 
have hesitated to swear?—and slightly 
insulting, a little like contemporary 
airport security. But they may also be 
seen as an affirmation of a basic fact 
about somebody trusted with instruc¬ 
tion in a public institution and fun¬ 
damentally harmless even to the most 
sensitive conscience. As it happens, 
Charles Muscatine refused to give 
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Berkeley the assurance it required, and 
in accordance with the rules, Berkeley 
fired him. 

But here the “Red Scare” narrative 
grows a little less convincing. Even if 
we accept the notion, implicit in the 
Post headline, that concern about So¬ 
viet subversion in the Stalin era was a 
big old “Red 
Scare”—more 
comic than 
serious—and 
that Berkeley 
had “bul¬ 
lied” Charles 
Muscatine 
by requiring 
an oath of 
loyalty to his country, did he suffer in 
consequence? As it turns out, Profes¬ 
sor Muscatine was immediately hired 
by Wesleyan University to teach Chau¬ 
cer and, two years later, when a federal 
appeals court struck down the loyalty 
oath, was rehired by Berkeley, where 
he remained until ascending to emeri¬ 
tus status in 1991. In the intervening 
years he published freely, was a pivotal 


figure in the Berkeley “Free Speech” 
movement of the 1960s and radical 
education reform, and was awarded 
numerous Fulbright and Guggenheim 
fellowships for research abroad. 

So far as The Scrapbook can tell, 
in the half-century after the “bully¬ 
ing” of the professor during the “Red 
Scare,” the 
United States 
government 
never inter¬ 
fered with his 
role as a politi¬ 
cal activist and 
university gad¬ 
fly, blessed his 
innumerable 
travels abroad (with taxpayers’ money) 
to engage in scholarly inquiry—and 
Charles Muscatine seems never to have 
ceased dining out on his status as a vic¬ 
tim of the McCarthy era who “stood up 
to Red Scare bullying.” 

The kind of martyrdom, in other 
words, that a Chaucer scholar in most 
parts of the world would welcome 
with gratitude. ♦ 


Red Scare Imlh in^ 
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An incomparable timepiece, an incomparable value ... 

Radio-Controlled Clock 


Only $59.95 

(why pay more?)* 

* BUT READ THIS MESSAGE FOR AN EVEN MUCH BETTER DEAL! 

T his beautiful clock is clad in bmshed aluminum. Its 
sleek design makes it an adornment for any home or 
office. It measures 5-l/4”x 4” and can be set on your desk 
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with snooze button for those extra winks. The clock is 
controlled by a radio signal emitted by a U.S. government 
department; that ensures up-to-the-second accuracy. 
Battery is included, of course; the Clock is ready to 
go the minute you get it. 

We are the exclusive distributors of the Radio- 
Controlled Clock in the U.S. and can therefore bring you 
this exceptional timepiece for just $59.95. But we have an 
even better deal: Buy two Clocks for just $119.90 and 
we’ll send you a third one, with our compliments - 
absolutely FREE! Do something nice for yourself, 
surround yourself with beauty and precision, and order the 
Radio-Controlled Clock(s) today! 



How to order 

You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or 
by fax and pay by check or AMEX / Visa / 
MasterCard. Please give order code shown, 
Add $6.95 s/h for one, $9.90 for three clocks, 
plus sales tax for CA delivery. You have 30-day 
refund and one-year warranty. We do not 
refund postage. For customer service or 
wholesale information, please call 
415/356-7801. Please give order code Z238. 

jomira 

division of jomira/advance 

470 Third Street, #211, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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ROBERT ULLMAN 


CASUAL 


I Knew I Forgot Something 


A few years ago, reading 
along in Katherine Gra¬ 
ham’s soppy autobiography, 
I came across a sentence 
that mentioned that the author’s father, 
Eugene Meyer, had accumulated a 
fortune of 30—or was it 40?—mil¬ 
lion dollars while still a young man. 
I smacked my palm against my fore¬ 
head. “Damn,” I exclaimed, “I knew 
I forgot something.” What I forgot, of 
course, was to acquire a vast quantity 
of money while still young, so that I 
could spend the remainder of my days 
never again having to think, let alone 
worry, about money. 

I like money, like what it can do: 
among other things, allow one to 
acquire quality goods, help out family 
and friends and worthy causes, above 
all bring one freedom to maneuver 
smoothly through life. I have never 
discounted the importance of money, 
yet neither have I ever been able to 
concentrate upon getting more of it for 
longer than 50 seconds. 

“I call people rich,” a character in 
Henry James’s The Portrait of a Lady 
says, “when they’re able to meet the 
demands of their imagination.” What 
are the demands of mine? Rather 
modest, perhaps even pathetic, I fear. 
I have never yearned to live in a large 
house, nor wanted servants. (I am told 
that it is a mistake to accept a job that 
brings with it the services of a chauf¬ 
feur; when you leave the job, you will 
miss him so much that life will never 
again seem quite so good.) Nor have 
I wanted apartments or villas in for¬ 
eign capitals or beautiful country¬ 
sides. I would only worry, mundanely, 
about the plumbing going on the fritz 
when I was away. I like good cars but 
I wouldn’t be comfortable driving 
grand ones—Rolls-Royces, Masera- 
tis, Porsches—for I would be nervous 
lest they bring me invidious attention, 
causing even mildly envious people to 
hope that I crash. 


All I can think of is that I would 
want money so that I didn’t have to be 
concerned about money, ever. I would 
want it so that I didn’t have to check 
the prices on menus in restaurants, or 
hunt up and be pleased by bargains, 
or be derailed from satisfying small 
desires—for books or clothes or tick¬ 
ets to concerts and sports events— 



because of the cost. I was taken to din¬ 
ner a few years ago by a very wealthy 
couple, and, as the husband was pour¬ 
ing the no doubt costly wine into my 
glass, he noted he’d read somewhere 
that I objected to expensive wine. 
“Not at all,” I answered, “I only object 
to paying for it.” 

The problem, as I hope that little 
anecdote makes clear, is that my dam¬ 
nably sensible middle-class habits were 
too long ago formed and reinforced by 
being acted upon over decades for me 


to partake of conspicuous consump¬ 
tion with the clear conscience required 
of the happy hedonist. “A cynic,” Oscar 
Wilde reports, “is someone who knows 
the price of everything and the value 
of nothing.” I think myself a man who 
knows the price and value of every¬ 
thing, which can be inhibiting. 

I don’t anticipate the prospect of a 
vast sum of money heading my way 
between now and the grave. I am in for 
no large inheritances. I do not play the 
lottery, which, as a clever fellow once 
said, is the tax the state levies on people 
who don’t understand basic arithmetic. 
I cannot concentrate on the stock mar¬ 
ket, have never put myself to learning 
its rudiments—forget about penetrat¬ 
ing its inner workings—and wouldn’t 
see a good thing if it bit me in a ten¬ 
der place, and so am unlikely to score 
there. Nice to fantasize that one of my 
books will break the bank by becom¬ 
ing an enormous bestseller, but in my 
authorly vanity I prefer to believe that, 
as Frederic Raphael puts it, “Litera¬ 
ture is what doesn’t sell,” which puts 
paid to that notion. 

“I’ve been rich and I’ve been poor,” 
said Gertrude Stein, “and rich is bet¬ 
ter.” No doubt true. Yet having an 
immensity of money doesn’t seem to 
bring all that much in the way of hap¬ 
piness either, or so it would seem from 
the glum visages of the billionaires 
who appear on television. The effect of 
great wealth is usually desire for even 
greater wealth, or worry about one’s 
money not bringing in even more. 

The money question, then, turns 
out to be like so many others: Mar¬ 
ried or single, children or no children, 
extremely wealthy or merely getting 
by—the answer to all appears to be 
that neither is a solution. “Money is 
funny,” Miss Stein also said, and con¬ 
cluded that, funny though it may be, in 
the end everyone recognizes its signifi¬ 
cance. I, certainly, do. I also recognize 
the significance of gravity. But one of 
the nice things about gravity is that, 
unlike money, I don’t have to think 
about it all the time. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Ham & York: Two More 
Reasons to Cruise With Us 



Mary Katharine Ham 



Yes, our own Mary Katharine Ham and 
The Washington Examiner's Byron York—both 
regulars on Fox News—will join our annual 
cruise for the first time. Well explore coastal 
New England, Nova Scotia, and the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway August 21 -28 aboard 
Holland America's luxury liner, Maasdam. 

Guests will enjoy moderated seminars and extensive 
interaction with our editors and writers—plus numerous 
social events, dining with fellow TWS cruise guests and 
speakers, and on-shore excursions to Bar Harbor, Quebec 
City, Montreal, and more. 

RESERVE YOUR BERTH TODAY! 
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Byron York 


Bill Kristol Fred Barnes Terry Eastland Claudia Anderson Philip Terzian 




Call 1-800-707-1634 or visit 
www.twscruise.com 
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The Eighteenth Bramaire 
of Barack Obama 


A fter his 1851 coup d’etat, Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, 
nephew of the real Napoleon, pronounced himself 
Napoleon III. It was the rise to power of this great- 
man-wannabe that prompted the famous opening of Karl 
Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis-Bonaparte: “Hegel 
remarks somewhere that all great world-historic facts and 
personages appear, so to speak, twice. He for¬ 
got to add: the first time as tragedy, the second 
time as farce.” 

The decade of the 1960s—the first appear¬ 
ance in full flower of modern American liber¬ 
alism—was in many respects a tragedy. It was 
certainly a tragedy for American liberalism, 
which liberated itself from its previous (at least 
partial) mooring in common sense and the 
American tradition. It was to some degree also 
a tragedy for America. It took conservative 
politicians and policies decades to undo the 
damage of Great Society hubris, post-Vietnam 
weakness, and ’60s cultural foolishness. Much 
wreckage still remains. 

Now we have the second appearance of 
’60s liberalism in the policies and personages 
of the Obama administration. Marx noted 
that in the France of his time, “only the ghost 
of the old revolution circulated,” producing 
an “adventurer” who claimed to be heir to the 
great Napoleon, but who was “only a carica¬ 
ture of the old Napoleon.” Similarly, in the 
America of our time, we have a ghostly ver¬ 
sion of the liberalism of the 1960s, led by a 
man who is only a caricature of the vigorous 
if often mistaken liberals who once sought to 
reshape the nation. 

The farcical nature of today’s liberalism 
was on display in last week’s three-ring Washington cir¬ 
cus. In the central ring, we saw the dramatic unveiling of 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi and Majority Leader Harry Reid’s 
health care legislation, replete with special deals, squir- 
relly accounting, not-so-well-hidden payoffs, and attempts 
to evade the normal practices of democratic governance. 
In a side ring, we were able to view the embarrassing testi¬ 
mony of Attorney General Eric Holder before a House sub¬ 


committee, where he made clear how little serious thought 
he has given to what is required to keep America safe from 
our enemies. In the other side ring, we were able to see the 
near-hysterical condemnation by American officials, from 
Vice President Joe Biden and Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton on down, of a simple announcement of a permit 
for house-building in Jewish Jerusalem by the 
Israeli government. 

What a scene! What a farce! Republican 
candidates running for office in 2010 should 
save the news clips from last week to remind 
themselves of their campaign platform: They 
need only promise to stand up against the 
fatal conceit of big-government liberalism, 
the fatal complacency of civil-libertarian 
legalism, and the fatal perversity of coddling 
our enemies and beating up our friends. 

And presiding over this three-ring circus 
of liberal incompetence was President Barack 
Obama, who stands in relation to the tower¬ 
ing and tragic figure of Lyndon Johnson as 
Napoleon III did to the real Napoleon. Have 
we had in modern times a president who was 
so out of his depth? 

Which points to a problem. America in 
2010 isn’t France in 1852. The world could 
survive farcical misgovernment in Paris in 
the mid-19th century—though in fact Napo¬ 
leon Ill’s weakness and foolishness invited the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, which in turn 
could be said to have set in course the events 
that led to World War I. But in the America 
of 2010, won’t farcical misgovernment do 
real damage to the country and to the world? 
Could the circus acts end in tragedy? 

They could. But, fortunately, here in America, we 
have an opposition party and an engaged public. Together, 
for the next few months, they can help push the admin¬ 
istration towards more responsible—or at least less 
damaging—public policies. The Republican party will 
then gain seats in November, and will be able to do 
more to prevent further damage—and lay the ground¬ 
work not just for a return to the pre-Obama status quo 
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in 2013 but for a vigorous conservative reform agenda. 

If the nation can survive the next three years without 
too much damage, we have a great opportunity. As Marx 
wrote at the conclusion of his polemic, “when the imperial 
mantle finally falls on the shoulders of Louis Bonaparte, 
the bronze statue of Napoleon will come crashing down 
from the top of the Vendome Column.” The failed experi¬ 
ment of Obamaism could similarly allow us to topple the 
statue of contemporary liberalism from our public square, 
and rebuild American politics and public policy on firmer 
foundations. 

Or, we could fail to rise to the occasion. A statue of 
Napoleon still stands atop the Vendome Column. 

—William Kristol 


The Process Is 
the Substance 

O ne day historians of the health care debate will 
puzzle over a curious distinction. Why was so 
much ink spilled over the difference between 
“process” and “substance”? The terms seem suited to a 
discourse on phenomenology, not politics. Nevertheless, 
future historians will note that early 21st century liber¬ 
als decried the process of legislating because they felt it 
blinded their subjects to the beneficial substance of social 
reform. Look beyond the turbulence, tumult, and messy 
compromises of democracy, their argument went, and the 
goodness of the liberal cause is self-evident. 

But of course it is not self-evident. And to separate pro¬ 
cess from substance is to create, as somebody likes to say, a 
false choice. When you bake a cake, everything depends on 
the selection of ingredients and the manner of preparation. 
So, too, with the law. Health care reform’s inputs—the 
partisanship, the special deals, the procedural tricks, the 
budgetary gimmicks—will directly affect its outputs, i.e., 
its consequences. They are part and parcel of a $1 trillion- 
plus health bill that will raise taxes, cut Medicare, become 
ridiculously expensive sooner rather than later, and poison 
politics for a long time to come. Liberals miss the point. 
The process is the substance. 

And the process has been immensely revealing. Con¬ 
sider what has happened since Congress took up health 
care reform in earnest last summer. The Democrats 
quickly shut out the GOP. The legislation rapidly became 
unpopular. The people voiced their opposition in ram¬ 
bunctious town hall meetings and at a massive march 
on Washington in early September. They were mocked 


and vilified for their efforts. The congressional majority 
pressed on despite public resistance. The House passed its 
original bill by five votes last November. Only one Repub¬ 
lican supported it. 

Brute force rules the House. But not the Senate. The 
rules there demand general agreement, reflected in the sup¬ 
port of 60 senators, before a measure is passed. And because 
there is no general agreement on the Democratic proposal, it 
has been unable to pass the upper chamber by regular order. 

What to do? First, sweeten the deal. Last December, 
the Senate leadership traded favors with Democrats from 
(most famously) Louisiana, Florida, and Nebraska. The 
logrolling gave us a handful of catchy names to describe 
the various corrupt bargains: The Louisiana Purchase. 
The Gator Aid. The Cornhusker Kickback. Defend them? 
The Democrats don’t even try. 

And yet the deals were enough to win 60 votes. The 
Senate passed its initial version of health care reform on 
Christmas Eve. And then the unbelievable happened. 
Massachusetts replaced the late Edward Kennedy with an 
obscure GOP state senator who drives a pickup truck and 
campaigned explicitly on a pledge to stop the health care 
bill. The import of Scott Brown’s election was obvious. A 
Republican hadn’t been elected to the Senate from Mas¬ 
sachusetts since 1972. Brown had nationalized the elec¬ 
tion by campaigning against the Democratic agenda. The 
president flew to Massachusetts at the last minute to try to 
rescue the campaign. The voters rebuked him. 

Once the shock wore off, the Democrats decided that if 
they could not pass their reform following normal proce¬ 
dure, they would simply change the procedure. Hence the 
decision to pursue “reconciliation,” a parliamentary mea¬ 
sure under which budgets can pass the Senate by a simple 
majority. Except even that wasn’t enough. For reconcilia¬ 
tion to happen, the House would have to pass the original 
Senate bill—a bill which even the speaker of the House 
admitted no one wanted to vote for. 

Solution: Change the procedure again , this time “deem¬ 
ing” the Senate bill passed without actually voting for it. 
Dismiss the public outcry over all these changes as flip¬ 
pant objections to mere “process.” And in order to ensure 
a positive score from the Congressional Budget Office, 
game the system so that the taxes come first, the spending 
comes later, Medicare “savings” are double-counted, and a 
student-loan reform applies to health care’s price tag. 

One cannot judge the full consequences of health care 
reform. What can be judged is the manner by which Dem¬ 
ocrats have governed over the last year. They have been 
partisan and ideological, derisive and dismissive. They try 
to legislate massive changes to American society and the 
American economy by the tiniest of margins and the most 
arcane of methods. The process has taken on a substance 
all its own. 

And it’s repellent. 

—Matthew Continetti 
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Delusions 
of Grandeur 


O n January 20, the day after 
Scott Brown’s upset victory 
in the Massachusetts Sen¬ 
ate race, Barack Obama suggested 
that he might just have to settle for a 
more modest health care reform pack¬ 
age than the one Democrats had been 
pushing for a year. 

George Stephanopoulos, interview¬ 
ing Obama for ABC News, summed 
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up the public views of health care. 
Voters, he said, are “saying now they 
want your health care plan to go away. 
It’s just not popular. The majority are 
opposed.” So, Stephanopoulos asked, 
what is your plan now? 

“I would advise that we try to move 
quickly to coalesce around those ele¬ 
ments of the package that people agree 
on,” Obama said. 

Stephanopoulos asked if this meant 
that health care reform would be scaled 
back. 


Obama said he wouldn’t get 
involved in legislative strategy, but 
reaffirmed that the way forward was to 
focus on “core elements” of reform. So, 
yes, it would be scaled back. 

Scott Brown had campaigned as the 
41st vote against Obama’s health care 
reform—the man who would keep 
Democrats from overcoming a GOP 
filibuster. In a very practical way his 
election imperiled health care. More 
than that, though, was the sense that 
Brown’s election—in navy blue Massa¬ 
chusetts, to a seat long occupied by the 
father of health care reform, Ted Ken¬ 
nedy—changed the political dynamics 
in Washington. Many commentators 
pronounced the death of Obamacare. 

The push for health care has 
been costly for Obama. The more he 
explained his plans for comprehensive 
reform, the less the American people 
liked them. A year after he came into 
office with record favorability ratings, 
Obama found his own popularity on a 
steady downward trajectory. An NBC/ 
Wall Street Journal poll taken in Janu¬ 
ary 2009, found that only 14 percent of 
Americans had either a “somewhat 
negative” or a “very negative” view of 
him. A year later, those negative num¬ 
bers had jumped to 35 percent, and 
Obama’s overall approval ratings in 
several polls were upside down. More 
voters disapproved of his performance 
than approved. 

So when Obama hinted to Stepha¬ 
nopoulos that he might scale back his 
health care plans, his words were seen 
as a nod to the new political reality. 

Adam Nagourney of the New York 
Times explained it on the Charlie Rose 
Show. 

I think that a lot of people are upset 
that President Obama spent so much 
attention on health care, at least in 
their perceptions, as opposed to jobs, 
the economy, and mortgages. And I 
think there is a real sense, and again 
this is partly because the president 
came in and had all this stuff on his 
plate—the bank bailout, Wall Street 
bailout, the automobile bailout—and 
then went ahead with health care, 
that there has been a sort of dramatic 
expansion of government. And his¬ 
torically we know that that is some¬ 
thing that does not sit well with inde- 
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pendent voters. So it is a confluence of 
really bad things that happened that 
really puts the Democrats in a bad way 
right now. 

Even fellow Democrats and enthu¬ 
siastic health care reform proponents 
were discouraged. “If you lose Massa¬ 
chusetts and that’s not a wakeup call, 
there’s no hope of waking up,” said 
Indiana senator Evan Bayh. “Look,” 
said Connecticut senator Christopher 
Dodd, “it didn’t work, this process.” 

And yet on January 22, at a town 
hall in Elyria, Ohio, Obama reversed 
course. “I’m not going to walk away 
just because it’s hard,” he said. “This 
is our best chance to do it. We can’t 
keep putting this off.” 

His determination raised two obvi¬ 
ous questions. How would he do it? 
And, given the high degree of dif¬ 
ficulty and the near-certain political 
damage of winning or losing, why 
would he try? 

The last two weeks have answered 
the first question: Obama will pass 
a health care bill by any means 
necessary. 

And why? 

Because Obama sees himself as 
Ronald Reagan, not Bill Clinton. Rea¬ 
gan was a transformative president 
who accomplished big things. Clinton, 
whose signature domestic policy ini¬ 
tiative—health care—failed, was not. 

On October 22, 2006, Obama was 
on Meet the Press. He had appeared 
on the show before and disclaimed 
any intention of running for presi¬ 
dent, pledging to serve out his term as 
senator. He used this second appear¬ 
ance to reopen the door to a bid and 
offered his thoughts on presidential 
greatness. 

Great presidents, he said, do big 
things. 

When I think about great presidents, I 
think about those who transform how 
we think about ourselves as a country 
in fundamental ways, so that at the 
end of their tenure, we have looked 
and said to ours—that’s who we are. 
And, and our, our—and for me at 
least, that means that we have a more 
expansive view of our democracy, that 
we’ve included more people into the 
bounty of this country. 


Obama continued: 

There are circumstances in which, 

I would argue, Ronald Reagan was a 
very successful president, even though 
I did not agree with him on many 
issues, partly because at the end of 
his presidency, people, I think, said, 
“You know what? We can regain our 
greatness. Individual responsibility 
and personal responsibility are impor¬ 
tant.” And they transformed the cul¬ 
ture and not simply promoted one or 
two particular issues. 

Obama dilated further in an inter¬ 
view with the Reno Gazette-Journal on 
January 14,2008. “I think Ronald Rea¬ 
gan changed the trajectory of Amer¬ 
ica in a way that, you know, Richard 
Nixon did not and in a way that Bill 
Clinton did not,” he said. (Hillary 
Clinton and John Edwards predictably 
distorted the statement for use in the 
Democratic primaries.) 


C hances are President Obama 
was asking himself one ques¬ 
tion as he was interviewed 
last week on Fox News: “Whose idea 
was this?” That is one of Obama’s 
favorite questions, according to Game 
Change , the bestselling (and defini¬ 
tive) book on the 2008 presidential 
campaign. He usually aims the ques¬ 
tion at advisers in anticipation of their 
telling him the idea was his and had 
proved to be a good one. 

For Obama, the decision to be 
interviewed by Fox’s Bret Baier was 
definitely not a good one. Baier asked 
many of the questions that White 
House reporters would ask if Obama 
held a full-blown presidential press 
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Obama’s hope was to take liberalism 
into the mainstream the same way that 
Reagan had conservatism. In his mind, 
he had the political skills to do it. 

“I think that we’re shifting the 
political paradigm here,” he told the 
Gazette-Journal. 

And if I’m the nominee, I think I can 
bring a lot of folks along on my coat¬ 
tails. You know, there’s a reason why 
in 2006,1 made the most appearances 
for members of Congress. I was the 
most requested surrogate to come in 
and campaign for people in districts 
that were swing districts, Republican 
districts where they wouldn’t have any 
other Democrat. 

Health care might make Obama a 
transformative president. But Dem¬ 
ocrats in Republican districts and 
swing districts are not likely to be 
calling Obama to campaign for them 
this fall. ♦ 


conference (which he hasn’t since July 
22). The president answered few of 
them, and those he did, he answered 
poorly. I counted 19 questions and 
only three responsive answers. 

It was the White House that pro¬ 
posed the interview, though Fox and 
other news organizations routinely 
have requests on file for Q-and-A ses¬ 
sions with the president. Dan Pfeiffer, 
the communications director, called 
Fox on Monday to arrange an inter¬ 
view for two days later. The sit-down 
lasted 18 minutes, slightly longer than 
Obama wanted, and a few minutes 
were devoted to a less formal “walk 
and talk” in which Baier asked Obama 
about Tiger Woods’s return to golf. 

The interview was, presumably, 
part of Obama’s end game to win 
House approval of his health care 


Obama Outfoxed 

Good thing he has large congressional majorities, 
because his powers of persuasion are limited. 
by Fred Barnes 
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bill. It couldn’t have helped much. 
The cool, smooth-talking, confident 
Obama wasn’t in evidence. He mostly 
looked unhappy. In response to Baier’s 
relentlessly tough but fair line of ques¬ 
tioning, Obama stuck to tired White 
House talking points. 

The worst moment came when 
Obama appeared to confirm that his 
plan double counts hundreds of bil¬ 
lions in Medicare money. This is a 
point made both by the Congressional 
Budget Office and the chief actuary for 
the Centers for Medicare and Medic¬ 
aid Services. Here’s what Obama said: 

On the one hand what you’re doing 
is you’re eliminating insurance subsi¬ 
dies within Medicare that aren’t mak¬ 
ing anybody healthier but are fatten¬ 
ing the profits of insurance compa¬ 
nies. Everybody agrees that that is 
not a wise way to spend money. Now, 
most of those savings go right back 
into helping seniors, for example, 
closing the donut hole. 

There’s only one way to understand 
this. First the funds are saved (mostly 
from Medicare Advantage). Then 
they’re spent to close the “donut hole” 
in the Medicare prescription drug pro¬ 
gram that now denies coverage at a cer¬ 
tain level of expenditure before rein¬ 
stating it at a higher level. Is it proper to 
count as savings money that you turn 


around and spend? I don’t think so. 

Obama denied his plan spends “the 
money twice.” Of course, it doesn’t. 
That’s not the problem. Obamacare 
saves and spends the same pile of 
money. That is the problem. He does 
this to achieve two goals at once: 
helping pay for his plan by cutting 
Medicare funds and improving the 
drug program by using the billions in 
cuts to close the gap in coverage. 

The president, I suspect, was sur¬ 
prised by the subjects broached by 
Baier. They had to do with the con¬ 
troversial procedures for passing his 
bill in the House and Senate, sweet¬ 
heart deals to line up votes, double 
counting, and the expensive “doctor 
fix” which was stripped out of the 
legislation. 

On the fix, Obama said the need to 
bar scheduled, annual reductions in 
Medicare fees for doctors “has noth¬ 
ing to do with my health care bill.” 
Indeed, he inherited the practice. But 
Baier noted he’d vowed to “change 
Washington” instead of “doing it the 
same way.” Obama didn’t respond. 

Even at his eloquent best, the pres¬ 
ident has been unable to stir public 
support for health care reform. He was 
credited by Democrats with deliver¬ 
ing an unusually passionate speech 
on health care at a rally in Strongs¬ 
ville, Ohio, two days before his Fox 


interview. And he did come up with 
a fresh claim for his bill: It’s bipar¬ 
tisan. “Every proposal has been put 
on the table,” he said. “Every argu¬ 
ment has been made.... we’ve ended 
up with a proposal that incorporates 
the best ideas from Democrats and 
Republicans.” 

It’s hard to believe he’d utter such 
a whopper. Every Republican in the 
House and Senate opposes his bill. 
Poll after poll shows only a tiny frac¬ 
tion of self-identified Republicans 
back it. And the “best” recommenda¬ 
tions of Republicans—unfettered pur¬ 
chase of health insurance across state 
lines, law abuse reform, special pools 
to insure those with preexisting con¬ 
ditions—were excluded. The separate 
House, Senate, and White House bills 
were drafted by a cast of characters 
limited to Democrats only. 

In Ohio, Obama invoked one 
of his favorite rhetorical tools, the 
straw man, to justify his claim. His 
bill rejected urgings from the left for 
“government-run care” and from the 
right to simply “unleash the insur¬ 
ance industry ... by providing less 
oversight and fewer rules.” Yes, he 
really said that. 

What’s puzzling is why the presi¬ 
dent hasn’t altered his argument for 
Obamacare in any meaningful way 
over the past year. A majority of Amer¬ 
icans has rejected his case. As he’s 
been making it, his job approval rat¬ 
ing has dipped into the 40s, the level 
at which a president becomes a liabil¬ 
ity to members of his party running 
for office. Republican Scott Brown 
won a Senate seat in Massachusetts 
running as Mr. Anti-Obamacare. 

But maybe all the president’s words 
in public don’t matter. Maybe the 
speeches, the address to Congress, the 
town halls, and the television inter¬ 
views (even the misbegotten Fox 
one) are beside the point. In the end, 
Obama has one important political 
asset: large Democratic majorities in 
Congress. Given this, the only thing 
that may matter is what he tells mem¬ 
bers of his party, what promises he 
makes, and what he says might hap¬ 
pen to them politically if they cross 
him. All of that in private, naturally. ♦ 
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Polls Apart 

Why imperiled congressional Democrats can take 
no solace from Obama’s approval ratings. 
by Jonathan V. Last 


E very few days there appears 
a poll showing President 
Obama’s job approval rating 
skulking to a new low. Last week, for 
instance, a Gallup tracking poll put 
him at 46 percent approve, with 48 
percent disapprove. To congressional 
Democrats facing reelection this fall 
the numbers look bad. But if you peer 
closely, the news is worse. 

When he took office, Obama’s 
approval rating stood around 65 
percent. His disapproval rating was 
in the low 20s, leaving him with a net 
positive of more than +40. Obama 
had sailed into office on the wave of 
an historic election, replacing a deeply 
unpopular president. No one expected 
this illuminated period to last. But 
no one expected it to end so quickly, 
either. As the summer of 2009 began, 
his approval dropped to the high 50s. 
By the end of the summer it was in 
the low 50s, where it stabilized before 
trending downward during the win¬ 
ter. New tracking polls from Rasmus¬ 
sen, Gallup, Pew, and other research 
outfits appear several times a week. 
Obama has polled over 50 percent 
only eight times in 2010. 

What gets lost in the analysis of 
these numbers is that the job approval 
rate is held aloft by President Obama’s 
remarkable popularity among blacks. 
His appeal to blacks is an interesting 
phenomenon. 

When the president took office in 
January 2009, Gallup measured his 
overall job approval at 67 percent, 
with 86 percent of blacks approv¬ 
ing. Since then, blacks have shown 
an increasingly favorable opinion 
of him. In June, for instance, as Gal- 
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lup showed Obama’s approval slip¬ 
ping with most groups, it shot up to 
95 percent among blacks. In recent 
weeks, it has stabilized in the low 90s. 
(Gallup has never clocked this num¬ 
ber below 86 percent.) By Gallup’s 
measure, Obama has lost ground with 
every other cohort since taking office, 
including self-identified liberals, self- 
identified Democrats, and even self- 
identified liberal Democrats. Blacks 
are the only group in which he has 
gained ground. 

Other pollsters have found the 
same trend. Rasmussen gives respon¬ 
dents four choices when it comes to 
presidential job approval: strongly 
approve, somewhat approve, some¬ 
what disapprove, and strongly disap¬ 
prove. In February 2009,80 percent of 
blacks strongly approved of Obama’s 
job performance and 8 percent some¬ 
what approved. By August, his strong 
approval was down to 71 percent, 
but his somewhat approval was up 
to 23 percent—kicking his overall 
approval among blacks up 5 points, 
to 93 percent. In Rasmussen’s track¬ 
ing poll last week, Obama’s approval 
among blacks had ticked upward 
again: 76 percent strongly approved 
and 20 percent somewhat approved, 
for a 96 percent total approval rate. 

By the numbers, black voters are 
Obama’s core base of support. They 
support him more solidly than any 
other demographic group—more than 
young voters, more than postgradu¬ 
ate degree holders. Of course, every 
politician has a core constituency. 
What’s extraordinary about President 
Obama’s is not just the uniformity of 
support within his core constituency, 
but the difference in both degree and 
trajectory between this base and the 
rest of the electorate. 


Consider, for instance, George W. 
Bush’s base: white evangelical Prot¬ 
estants. In January 2002, President 
Bush’s overall job approval rating was 
a remarkable 83 percent. (This number 
was still inflated by post-9/11 solidarity.) 
His approval rating among white evan¬ 
gelical Protestants was higher still—95 
percent. But over time, as the public 
soured on Bush, this base also soured, 
if to a lesser degree. By the time he left 
office Bush’s overall job approval rat¬ 
ing was 33 percent. His rating among 
white evangelical Protestants was much 
higher—16 points higher—but its tra¬ 
jectory had still followed the contours 
of the general population’s shift. 

So far, this is not the case with 
President Obama’s support from 
blacks. Obama’s black job approval 
numbers are more than double his 
overall numbers. What that means is 
that the level of support the president 
receives from this group moves the 
overall number more than you might 
imagine. When you do the math, 
accounting for percentages of popu¬ 
lation (roughly: 75 percent white, 
12 percent black, and 13 percent His¬ 
panic/other), you find that today the 
black vote moves the overall num¬ 
ber significantly. Using Gallup’s data, 
blacks push Obama’s overall number 
up by about 5 points; using Rasmus¬ 
sen’s by roughly 7 points. 

Now all core supporters move the 
overall number of their candidate 
upwards; that’s why they’re called a 
base. In a presidential election, this 
trend has few ramifications. The pres¬ 
idency is a nationally elected office, 
and nationwide approval indices are 
a good measurement of the prospect 
of reelection. But this skewing of the 
president’s job approval number cre¬ 
ates complications for congressional 
candidates. While about 12 percent 
of Americans are black, relatively few 
congressional districts have an aver¬ 
age demographic make up. Because 
of gerrymandering, mandated major¬ 
ity-minority districting, and simple 
geographic diversity, blacks tend to 
be concentrated in certain congres¬ 
sional districts. There are 31 dis¬ 
tricts with a black population over 
40 percent. Only 132 districts are 
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Race to 
the Bottom 

Obama’s deeds belie his words on school reform. 
by Mary Katharine Ham 


above the national average in terms 
of black population—leaving 303 dis¬ 
tricts below the national average. 

This racial concentration creates a 
great many districts which are signifi¬ 
cantly less black than the nation as a 
whole. For instance, 62 districts are 
less than 2 percent black; 107 districts 
are less than 3 percent black; 177 dis¬ 
tricts are less than 5 percent black. The 
median congressional district has a 
black population of only 6.41 percent. 

This uneven dispersal magnifies 
the disparity of approval between 
Obama’s base and the rest of the coun¬ 
try. If relatively few congressional dis¬ 
tricts look like America, then in most 
congressional districts Obama’s job 
approval is likely to be lower—any¬ 
where from 2 to 7 points lower—than 
the national average. (Conversely, in a 
smaller number of districts it is likely 
to be much, much higher.) 

If you’re looking for data that sug¬ 
gest a larger wave in November than 
you might otherwise expect, here it is. 
Obama’s national job approval numbers 
are low, but not yet seen as catastrophic. 
Yet in a great many districts—and par¬ 
ticularly swing districts—they may 
actually be closer to President Bush’s 
2006 number than otherwise appears. 
Bush still had 40 percent approval in 
November 2006. 

It’s not hard to see why this phenom¬ 
enon might concern the folks running 
Democratic campaigns. Charlie Cook 
has 23 Democratic-held seats currently 
rated as toss-ups, and this sample looks 
a lot like Congress as a whole. Only six 
of the 23 have black populations above 
the national average and in five of these 
districts, as you might expect, the black 
population is over 20 percent. But of 
the 23 districts, the median black pop¬ 
ulation is only 5.67 percent. Eleven 
of these seats have a black population 
under 5 percent. In seven of them the 
black population is under 2 percent. 

Many caveats apply, obviously: 
Events are unpredictable, and job 
approval isn’t votes. Even so, in districts 
with a below-average number of blacks, 
President Obama’s job approval could 
already resemble 2006-vintage Bush. 
Not a comforting thought for Demo¬ 
crats with jobs on the line this fall. ♦ 


O n education, as in many 
other policy areas, Barack 
Obama has been hailed as 
a bold reformer willing to take on 
entrenched interests, though there 
is little evidence to support that 
image beyond the words in his own 
speeches. Just last week, New York 
Times columnist David Brooks called 
him the “most determined education 
reformer in the modern presidency.” 
The supporting evidence offered 
came largely from a speech Obama 
gave in Virginia touting his “Race to 
the Top” program, which is meant to 
reward districts attempting reform 
with federal dollars. 

The president did sound notes 
uncharacteristic of a Democrat, such 


Mary Katharine Ham is a staff writer at 
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as accountability for teachers and 
competition for students. He closed 
with an impassioned call for educa¬ 
tional opportunity for all: 

We’re going to raise the bar for all 
our students and take bigger steps 
towards closing the achievement gap 
that denies so many students, espe¬ 
cially black and Latino students, a 
fair shot at their dreams. We’ll open 
up opportunity—evenly and equita¬ 
bly—across our education system,... 
we’ll reward success, and replicate it 
across the country. 

Nearby in Washington, D.C., how¬ 
ever, there were 1,700 students and 
families waiting for Obama to make 
good on his rhetoric. Help was not on 
the way. 

“I almost choked up when he said 
they’re gonna make it a priority that 
kids have equal access to education,” 
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King James I (1567 - 1625) 

he Holy Bible In Its Original 
Order is an extraordinary 
Bible—unique in two ways. 
First, it is the only complete 
Bible ever published—with 
both Old and New Testaments—that 
accurately follows the original canonical 
manuscript order as recognized by most 
scholars. In addition, once the original order 
of the 49 biblical books has been restored, 
the Seven Divisions of the Bible are also re¬ 
established. The Old Testament contains: 1) The 
Law, 2) The Prophets, and 3) The Writings. The 
New Testament contains: 4) The Gospels and 


Acts, 5) The General Epistles, 6) The Epistles 
of Paul, and 7) The Book of Revelation. With 
this restoration, God’s purposeful design of 
the Scriptures begins to unfold, revealing His 
divine inspiration. 

It is a widely unknown fact that the original 
manuscript order of both the Old and New 
Testament books was altered by early church 
fathers. The Holy Bible In Its Original Order 
includes commentaries that trace precisely how 
the Bible erroneously came to be in its present 
66-book format—revealing how and why its 
books were mysteriously repositioned from 
their original order by fourth-century “editors.” 

Second, this version is a new translation— A 
Faithful Version —that reflects the true meaning 
of the original Hebrew and Greek with fidelity 
and accuracy, showing the unity of Scripture 
between the Old and New Testaments. Today, in 
the face of rampant religious confusion, those 
who read and study the English Bible deserve a 
quality translation that can be trusted. Reviewer 
Dan Decker of Bible Editions and Versions 
(January 2009) writes of this new version of 
the Bible: “It is an excellent translation for 
those desiring a literal one.... We heartily 
recommend this fine translation.” 

This new Original Order Version uses 
modern English, but retains the original 
grace and grandeur of the KJV, by 
eliminating the King James-isms like thee, 
thou, hath and shalt. 

Included are vital Commentaries providing 
accurate accounts of the history, canonization 
and preservation of the books of the Bible: Who 
wrote them? When were they written? When 
were they canonized and by whom? Other 
Commentaries and Appendices answer critical 
questions such as: When was Jesus bom? 


How did Jesus Christ fulfill the Law and the 
Prophets? When was Jesus crucified? How long 
was He in the tomb? When was He resurrected? 
What does it mean to be bom again? What are 
works of law? What are the tme teachings of 
the early apostolic New Testament Church that 
Jesus founded? Also, biblical and historical 
chronologies show an accurate timeline from 
the creation of Adam and Eve to the present. 
There are detailed footnotes and marginal 
references explaining hard-to-understand 
passages of Scripture. 

With 1442 pages, The Holy Bible In Its 
Original Order is only 1-3/8 inches thick—and 
measures 8-1/4 by 10-1/2 inches. The genuine 
handcrafted lambskin cover features gold 
stamped lettering. The paper is high-quality 
French Bible paper with gold gilded edges. The 
pages are easy to turn and do not stick together. 
The Bible also features wide margins for 
note-taking, and a center column with selected 
references, word definitions and alternate 
renderings for various key words. 

It comes in a highly durable presentation box, 
beautifully adorned with original artwork. 
Other Features: Triple bound for extra long 
life (Smythe stitched, spine stitched and glued) 

• beautiful original artwork of the Temple in 
Jesus’ time 

• 14 commentary chapters 

• 25 appendices 

• six chronologies 

• various maps 


Includes over 250 
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said Virginia Walden Ford, a long¬ 
time school-choice activist in Wash¬ 
ington. Walden Ford worked through 
the Clinton administration and into 
George W. Bush’s second term to get 
a pilot voucher program approved for 
a group of mostly low-income black 
and Hispanic families to escape fail¬ 
ing public schools with $7,500 schol¬ 
arships to private schools. 

On Tuesday, Walden Ford lost a 
yearlong battle to keep the program 
alive, as a vote to reauthorize it failed 
42-55 on a mostly party-line vote in 
the U.S. Senate. 

“Another battle lost, but the war’s 
not over,” Walden Ford said. “I think 
it’s horrible that we’ve had to fight so 
hard for this little program. I really 
didn’t expect it to be this difficult,” 
though she conceded the uptick in 
Democratic senators in the 2008 elec¬ 
tions, most of them backed by teach¬ 
ers’ unions, had made the political 
landscape unfavorable. 


L ed by Independent Democrat Joe 
Lieberman, a bipartisan group of 
senators including California Dem¬ 
ocrat Dianne Feinstein has been 
trying to rescue the program since 
March 2009, when Illinois Democrat 
Dick Durbin inserted fatal language 
in an omnibus spending bill. Repub¬ 
lican John Ensign of Nevada offered 
an amendment to save the program, 
but it was defeated. 

The media coverage of Durbin’s 
blindside and the loud objections 
of school-choice advocates led the 
Obama administration to offer a sop 
to D.C. Opportunity Scholarship 
families: There would be no schol¬ 
arships for new students after this 
school year, decreed Secretary of 
Education Arne Duncan, but kids 
currently participating in the pro¬ 
gram could keep their scholarships 
until they graduated. 

Even that promise is now in dan¬ 
ger, however, since the private schol¬ 
arship fund that administers the pro¬ 
gram pulled out amid uncertainty 
about its future. Walden Ford said 
she’s had trouble getting a new orga¬ 
nization to administer the program, 


which is exactly what voucher oppo¬ 
nents hoped would happen when 
they threw its funding into doubt. 

Studies have found great student 
and parent satisfaction with the pro¬ 
gram. In addition, as the Washington 
Post points out, “a rigorous, feder¬ 
ally mandated study confirmed the 
program’s effectiveness,” showing 
statistically significant 3-5 month 
gains in reading among Opportunity 
Scholarship kids over their public- 
school counterparts. Dr. Patrick Wolf, 
investigator in charge of Department 
of Education evaluations of the pro¬ 
gram, noted at a May 2009 Senate 
committee hearing that the Oppor- 

The Obama administration 
offered a sop to D.C. 
Opportunity Scholarship 
families: There would 
be no scholarships for 
new students, but kids 
currently participating in 
the program could keep 
their scholarships until they 
graduated. That promise 
is now in danger. 

tunity Scholarship was one of a small 
minority of federal, experimental pro¬ 
grams he’d studied that showed sta¬ 
tistically significant improvements. 

Despite a pledge to spend tax dol¬ 
lars not based on “whether an [educa¬ 
tion] idea is liberal or conservative,” 
but on “whether it works,” Obama 
remained silent as an innovative pro¬ 
gram was killed at the behest of teach¬ 
ers’ unions. 

“There’s so many programs that 
have not worked that just continue 
year after year after year, like Head 
Start,” Walden Ford said. “This is not 
about children. This is politics at its 
worst.” 

Head Start, a national early edu¬ 
cation program that costs $7 billion 
a year, was reauthorized in the very 
bill Durbin used to kill the Opportu¬ 
nity Scholarships. Ten months later, 
the administration released a long- 


overdue evaluation of Head Start that 
revealed “few sustained benefits” for 
Head Start students. Obama’s bud¬ 
get calls for an increase in Head Start 
funding, despite the program’s fail¬ 
ure to meet his “whether it works” 
threshold. 


B ut while Democrats subject the 
Opportunity Scholarships to a 
slow death, they’re working with the 
administration to fast-track a bill that 
would nationalize federally guaran¬ 
teed student loans made through pri¬ 
vate lenders, turning them into direct 
loans from the Department of Educa¬ 
tion. It’s the “competitive nature” of 
“Race to the Top” that Obama insisted 
makes it effective, but when it comes 
to student loans, private competition 
is the “middle man” to be eliminated. 

Secretary Duncan sent a letter to 
college officials in October telling 
them to prepare to make the switch 
to direct loans in the 2010-11 school 
year, even though the bill’s pas¬ 
sage was still in doubt. It passed the 
House, but was unlikely to earn a fili¬ 
buster-proof majority in the Senate. 
The measure has now been added to 
the health care bill, guaranteeing that 
it will get very little attention in the 
run-up to a vote. California Polytech¬ 
nic State University, which transi¬ 
tioned to the direct-loan program this 
year, has already reported delays in 
financing that sent students to class 
without books for four to six weeks. 
Your government in action. 

The federal student-loan takeover 
is the archetype of a government pro¬ 
gram’s inexorable creep, and should 
serve as a warning about the direction 
Obama wants to take education and 
health care alike, his rhetoric about 
competition and thwarting special 
interests notwithstanding. A “Staf¬ 
ford Loan” program created in 1965 
to allow students to borrow money 
cheaply with a government guarantee 
begat a program where loans made 
by private lenders were transferred 
to the government’s books, which 
begat artificially better budget num¬ 
bers by eliminating actors subject to 
the risks and fluctuations of the mar- 
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Life in Putinland 


Driving while Russian. 
by Reuben F. Johnson 


ket. That program begat a Clinton 
initiative—a direct loan program as 
an alternative to federally subsidized 
loans made through private banks—a 
“public option,” if you will—which 
was supposed to beget more compe¬ 
tition. Responding to incentives and 
crowded out by government pro¬ 
grams, unsubsidized private opera¬ 
tors now make up only about 14 
percent of the student loan market. 
Still, Obama remains determined to 
eliminate messy profit-makers from 
the business in the interest of savings 
... which he has already spent on 
health care. 

Senator Lamar Alexander com¬ 
plained in a statement that the 

federal government will borrow 
money at 2.8 percent and then lend 
it to students at 6.8 percent. ... The 
government—instead of using that 
money to reduce costs for students 
who are borrowing the money—will 
use it to pay for more government 
programs. According to the prelim¬ 
inary CBO estimate produced this 
morning, the new bill will take $9.1 
billion over 10 years from students’ 
interest payments to pay for this 
health care takeover. 

In yet another Cornhusker Kick- 
back moment, an earmark in the rec¬ 
onciliation bill allowed just one North 
Dakota bank to continue federally 
guaranteed lending, but this caused 
enough controversy that its benefi¬ 
ciary, Senator Kent Conrad, asked to 
have it removed so as not to derail the 
train to health care reform. 

“We negotiated this in good faith 
months ago,” Conrad told Roll Call. 
“But it’s not worth it. It’s not right 
that it be used to misrepresent this 
package.” The amount of that one 
earmark was $50 million, roughly 
three times the amount needed to 
fund the D.C. Opportunity Scholar¬ 
ship program for a year. 

It’s stories like this that make you 
wish there were, somewhere in the 
federal government, a prominent, 
reform-minded lover of educational 
innovation and programs that work 
who could “negotiate in good faith” 
on behalf of low-income children like 
those in Washington, D.C. ♦ 


S ome aspects of life in Moscow 
have sadly not changed for the 
better since the fall of the Soviet 
Union. A telling example: Persons in 
positions of power or authority reserve 
the right to ignore (to everyone else’s 
peril) all traffic laws. And the corrup¬ 
tion and incompetence of the traffic 
police poses an even greater danger to 
motorists than those drivers for whom 
the laws do not apply. 

Both issues came into sharp focus 
this month with the press cover¬ 
age and posting on YouTube of inci¬ 
dents that graphically illustrate both 
deadly trends. 

On February 25, a specially armored, 
black Mercedes S500 belonging to 
Lukoil vice president Anatoly Barkov 
plowed head-on into a C3 Citroen 
hatchback. The collision between the 
considerably heavier luxury sedan 
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fitted with bulletproof plating and the 
small, lightweight economy car was 
like a contest between a raw egg still 
in the shell and a cannonball. The 
Citroen was smashed to bits and both 
passengers—35-year-old Olga Alexan¬ 
dria, the driver, and her mother-in- 
law, 72-year-old Vera Sidelnikova, a 
well-known obstetrician—were killed. 

Predictably, police authorities 
immediately placed blame for the 
accident on the two dead “ordinary” 
citizens, stating that the Citroen 
had strayed over the center line into 
oncoming traffic. Relatives of the two, 
however, reported that traffic police 
at the crash site refused to give them 
a copy of the accident report, which is 
required by law. And the license plates 
of Barkov’s Mercedes were quickly 
removed so that they would not be 
“lost” while the automobile was being 
towed away. 

Three witnesses have since come 
forward and contradicted the traffic 
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police’s “official” version of events. 
Two of them said that it was the Mer¬ 
cedes that illegally pulled over the 
center line—in order to speed around 
a traffic jam—while the third witness 
stated that the Citroen had legally 
remained in its lane. Their names have 
been withheld by Sergei Kanayev, the 
head of the Moscow branch of the Rus¬ 
sian Federation of Car Owners, which 
is conducting an independent investi¬ 
gation into the crash. He said he would 
disclose the witnesses’ names only to 
representatives of the Prosecutor Gen¬ 
eral’s Office. “The people have agreed 
to talk, but they need assurances that 
they will not be in danger,” he said. 

In the aftermath, an open letter was 
sent to President Dmitri Medvedev 
by a group of famous Russian artists, 
writers, and other cultural figures— 
requesting that he personally look into 
the details surrounding this accident. 
“In recent years, a double standard has 
reigned over our country’s roads, and 
people driving cars with special license 
plates and special signals have become 
a constant and unpunished threat to 
ordinary drivers,” the letter read. 

Other than being an executive at 
Lukoil—the largest of the notorious 
energy firms that are the center of grav¬ 
ity in a Russian economy dominated 
by the export of natural resources— 
what makes Barkov one of these “spe¬ 
cial” people with a “special” license 
plate? Why would witnesses that can 
point the finger at him as the person 
responsible for these two traffic deaths 
be in danger? Why would the police 
try and cover up his culpability? 

Barkov’s biography offers a few 
clues. He was born in 1948, but for 
the first 44 years of his life he officially 
did nothing. In 1992 he appeared 
from nowhere and graduated from the 
Ufa Oil Institute. Then in 1993, with 
a newly minted diploma and no job 
experience, he became, according to 
the Lukoil website, “Vice President 
in charge of general questions and cor¬ 
porate security and communications.” 
Under the category of “if it walks like 
a duck and talks like a duck,” this job 
sounds like a not-too-difficult but well 
paying position for a former KGB com¬ 
rade of Prime Minister Vladimir Putin. 


Lukoil has a bevy of these senior 
executives whose backgrounds are 
blank pages until around 1992, the 
year after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, the year that all of the KGB 
men had to stop spying on journalists 
and diplomats or beating up Jews who 
applied to emigrate to Israel and go 
find something resembling a real job. 
Among others, the company’s vice 
president for business and finance and 
the head of Lukoil’s legal department 
also fall into this category. No wonder 
the witnesses in Barkov’s crash do not 
want their names revealed publicly. 

But the police in Moscow do worse 
than just provide cover for former 
KGB men. On March 5, a number 


The police hoped the 
criminal would crash 
into the barricade of autos 
they had just assembled, 
thanks to a group of 
unsuspecting drivers. 


of drivers, one of whom was tak¬ 
ing a pregnant woman to deliver her 
child, were stopped by police on the 
MKAD—a sort of Moscow beltway 
on the city outskirts—and instructed 
to park their cars at oblique angles in 
order to block one side of the divided 
highway. What they were not told by 
the Russian highway police (GIBDD) 
was that they were being deployed 
as “human shields,” to cite the title 
of a YouTube video later posted by 
Stanislav Sutyagin, one of the drivers 
who was stopped. 

The GIBDD knew that an armed 
and dangerous criminal they were try¬ 
ing to apprehend was heading in their 
direction. Their strategy was to allow 
the criminal’s vehicle to crash into 
the barricade of autos they had just 
assembled thanks to the compliance 
of a group of unsuspecting citizens. 
The police, however, ignored the pos¬ 
sibility “that someone in these vehi¬ 
cles might be injured or shot by these 
criminals,” Sutyagin stated. “Our 
lives are worth nothing to our Rus¬ 


sian state—and the people in power 
absolutely to the nth degree could not 
care less that there were live people 
in these automobiles,” said Sutyagin. 
“This is a complete bespredel ”—a lack 
of law, order, and decency. 

The stunt failed. The silver Audi 
driven by the accused criminal 
crashed through the parked cars and 
kept going. The GIBDD then had 
the audacity not only to not apolo¬ 
gize to those whose lives they had 
endangered, but also to tell those 
drivers whose vehicles were dam¬ 
aged that they would not be com¬ 
pensated for the repair costs because 
the police were unable to apprehend 
the driver of the Audi. (They later 
reversed course and apologized after 
the publicity offensive created politi¬ 
cal embarrassment.) 

Sutyagin said he would never stop 
again if a similar situation came up. 
“If you do not stop [when the police 
wave you over], the fine is only 300 
roubles [about $10]. The damage to 
my automobile is many times more, 
and nothing can get your life back. 
Everyone else out there has to decide 
for themselves what they would do.” 

In the same week that this lat¬ 
ter scandal was all over the news, the 
State Department released its world¬ 
wide human rights report, giving low 
marks to Russia for rampant corrup¬ 
tion, rigged elections, and the regular 
killings of journalists who criticize 
the government. Taking a page from 
the Soviet era, a Russian foreign min¬ 
istry spokesman pretended that none 
of these documented incidents had 
occurred and accused Washington of 
using the human rights issue as a foil 
to advance “quite concrete, material 
foreign policy interests.” 

All of this was spoken high-hand¬ 
edly, as befits a member of Russia’s 
golden governmental elite. Just 
another one of the “special” people— 
like Anatoly Barkov—for whom the 
laws and norms that apply to ordinary 
people might as well not exist. The 
rest of Russia’s populace, as we have 
seen, have no rights and are only fit 
to be human shields—or if they get in 
the way of one of these “special” auto¬ 
mobiles—human victims. ♦ 
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Stalking the CIA 

Justice lawyers at daggers drawn 
with the intelligence community. 
by Debra Burlingame & Thomas Joscelyn 


L ast week, Bill Gertz of the Wash¬ 
ington Times broke news of a 
fight between the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency and the Department 
of Justice. The CIA wants Justice to 
investigate aggressively whether any 
laws were broken by attorneys work¬ 
ing for the John Adams Project, a joint 
initiative of the ACLU and the 
National Association of Criminal 
Defense Lawyers. The lawyers 
reportedly provided photographs 
of CIA interrogators to defense 
attorneys, who then showed them 
to al Qaeda terrorists held at 
Guantanamo Bay. 

Why would lawyers do that? 
Gertz says it was done “in an 
attempt to have the terrorism 
suspects identify the interro¬ 
gators in order to call them as 
witnesses in future trials.” The 
John Adams Project’s lawyers 
wanted to use court proceedings 
intended to try mass-murdering 
terrorists for another purpose: to 
put the Bush administration and 
the CIA on trial. 

Although CIA officials say 
the pictures compromised the 
agency’s ongoing operations and 
could potentially lead to repri¬ 
sals against the interrogators, 
Attorney General Eric Holder’s 
department apparently does 
not think the photos are all that 
important. During discussions with 
the CIA, the department’s lawyers 
have reportedly downplayed the seri¬ 
ousness of the offense. And the CIA is 
not happy about it. 


Debra Burlingame, a former attorney, 
is a co-founder of Keep America Safe. 
Thomas foscelyn is a senior fellow at the 
Foundation for Defense of Democracies. 


“Given the events of the past year 
there is concern in the agency over 
whether or not someone has their 
back,” a former senior intelligence 
official explained to us. “A failure to 
aggressively follow up these allegations 
will only worsen that concern.” 

Gertz attributes the Justice Depart¬ 


ment’s reticence to particular lawyers 
within the department who are “sym¬ 
pathetic to the John Adams Proj¬ 
ect.” One Justice Department lawyer 
who is clearly sympathetic is Jenni¬ 
fer Daskal, who previously worked 
for Human Rights Watch and was 
appointed by Holder to the Justice 
Department’s Detainee Policy Task 
Force last year. Prior to joining the 


government, Daskal was an outspoken 
critic of the CIA and the interrogation 
techniques authorized by the Bush 
administration. 

President Bush “will go down 
in history as the torture president,” 
Daskal told the Associated Press in 
March 2008. “The Bush administra¬ 
tion continues to insist that CIA and 
other nonmilitary interrogators are 
not bound by the military rules and 
has reportedly given CIA interroga¬ 
tors the green light to use a range of 
so-called ‘enhanced’ interrogation 
techniques, including prolonged 
sleep deprivation, painful stress posi¬ 
tions, and exposure to extreme cold,” 
Daskal added. 

Daskal’s anti-CIA activism was 
not limited to making hyper¬ 
bolic statements to the press. 
Daskal and Human Rights 
Watch played a significant role 
in uncovering the CIA’s secret 
detention facilities in Eastern 
Europe and Afghanistan, where 
top terrorists were detained and 
interrogated. 

On November 2, 2005, Dana 
Priest of the Washington Post 
reported that the “CIA has been 
hiding and interrogating some 
of its most important al Qaeda 
captives at a Soviet-era com¬ 
pound in Eastern Europe.” The 
Post , citing the government’s 
security concerns, did not name 
the countries where the facili¬ 
ties were located. But just a few 
days later, on November 6,2005, 
Human Rights Watch revealed 
the countries in a posting on its 
website. The organization said it 
had “collected information that 
CIA airplanes traveling from 
Afghanistan in 2003 and 2004 
made direct flights to remote 
airfields in Poland and Romania.” 
The organization encouraged Euro¬ 
pean officials to investigate further, 
and the Europeans did just that. 

In May 2006, the European parlia¬ 
ment sent a delegation to Washington 
to discuss the CIA’s secret detention 
and interrogation program with vari¬ 
ous interested parties. The delegation 
met with Human Rights Watch on 
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May 10. Here is how a document pro¬ 
duced by the European parliament 
describes the meeting: 

The delegation met with John SIF- 
TON (Counterterrorism Researcher) 
and Jennifer DASKAL (US Advo¬ 
cacy Director) who provided the del¬ 
egation with circumstantial evidence 
linking Poland and Romania to secret 
CIA prisons, including flight records, 
statements by Polish and Romanian 
government officials, as well as precise 
details of specific planes used by the 
CIA. Both recognized that they do not 
have formal evidence of these allega¬ 
tions, but stressed the indications of 
these facts were actually very strong. 
Their information was that there had 
been detainees in CIA custody well 
before the Guantanamo Bay detention 
center had been established. 

Although the Europeans listed 
DaskaPs colleague, John Sifton, as a 
“counterterrorism researcher,” he was 
really researching the CIA—not the 
terrorists. In The Guantanamo Lawyers , 
a collection of short, sentimental 
memoirs written by dozens of lawyers, 
who sanitized their clients 5 histories 
and glorified their work on behalf of 
war on terror detainees, Sifton offered 
an intriguing account of how Human 
Rights Watch assisted in uncovering 
details of the CIA’s operations. 

“Throughout the years after 2001, 
journalists, human rights investiga¬ 
tors, and lawyers managed to obtain 
a surprising amount of information 
about U.S. detention and interrogation 
operations,” Sifton wrote. He elabo¬ 
rated (emphasis added): 

Amnesty International, Human 
Rights Watch, and the [New York] 
Times found and interviewed former 
CIA detainees. FOIA litigation by the 
Associated Press, the ACLU, and the 
Center for Constitutional Rights pro¬ 
duced information about former CIA 
detainees at Guantanamo—lower- 
level prisoners who had been kept 
short-term in CIA detention. Every 
piece of the story seemed to come 
from a different source.... 

Lawyers and human rights groups 
worked together, sharing “intelli¬ 
gence” to uncover what intelligence 
agencies were doing with detainees. 
When I was working at Human Rights 
Watch, I managed to piece together a 


good deal of information about the CIA’s 
detention facilities in Afghanistan by col¬ 
lecting accounts from former CIA detain¬ 
ees at Guantanamo, mostly from notes 
provided by habeas attorneys. I called 
and met with numerous Guanta¬ 
namo attorneys to inquire whether 
their clients had been in CIA cus¬ 
tody. In several instances, attorneys 
I reached were not aware that their 
clients had been in CIA custody 
until I explained that their clients’ 
own accounts matched those of other 
CIA detainees. In one notable exam¬ 
ple, I spoke with one of the editors 
of this book, Mark Denbeaux, after I 
came to suspect his client had been 
in a secret site in Afghanistan—the 
detainee had described one of his 
earlier places of detention in ways 
that closely matched other detainees’ 
descriptions of a CIA site in Afghan¬ 
istan. The next time Mark went to 
Guantanamo, he confirmed this pre¬ 
viously secret fact with the detainee. 

Human Rights Watch published 
Sifton’s investigation of the CIA’s 
detention facilities in Afghanistan in a 
February 2007 report entitled “Ghost 
Prisoner.” The report draws on graphic 
descriptions offered by former detain¬ 
ees. That same report was “reviewed 
and edited” by Jennifer Daskal. 

What’s particularly striking about 
Sifton’s description is the role played 
by the Gitmo habeas attorneys. 
These lawyers were supposed to be 
helping their clients file habeas peti¬ 
tions with federal courts. Instead, 
they went far beyond that legal rep¬ 
resentation, working to expose the 
CIA’s activities during a time of 
war. This involved violations of a 
2004 protective order that prohibits 
detainee attorneys from discussing 
military operations, arrests, intelli¬ 
gence, or current events with their 
clients. Nor were they allowed to dis¬ 
cuss information about other detain¬ 
ees who are not their own clients. 

The cabal described by Sifton 
worked to uncover not only the 
location of the CIA’s secret sites, but 
also the identities of the CIA personnel 
charged with transporting (via special 
flights), detaining, and interrogating 
terrorists. In The Guantanamo Lawyers , 
Sifton explained how CIA personnel 
were identified: 


CIA aviation operations were han¬ 
dled by corporate front companies, 
some of which were hidden by oddly 
thin veneers. Pilots’ aliases could be 
cracked by searching FAA records 
for real persons with characteristics 
matching those of the aliases. CIA 
officers passing through Europe also 
broke their aliases, for instance, by 
calling their homes from hotels. Police 
records from Italy and France, reveal¬ 
ing these calls, could later be used to 
confirm officers’ identities. 

It also proved possible for investi¬ 
gators to confirm that personnel were 
CIA: Public-records searches for CIA 
officers would typically reveal a set of 
overseas State Department or U.S. mil¬ 
itary base postings and post office-box 
addresses in Northern Virginia. 

Some of the Gitmo lawyers have no 
problem with exposing the CIA’s secret 
detention facilities or stalking CIA 
operatives and then showing their pic¬ 
tures to top al Qaeda terrorists. It is all 
part of the investigation and potential 
prosecution of the CIA, which Jennifer 
Daskal has long advocated. 

“It would be contrary to the prin¬ 
ciples of the criminal justice system for 
the attorney general to say he believes a 
very serious crime has been committed 
and then to do nothing about it,” Das¬ 
kal told the New York Times in January 
2009. She was referring to comments 
made by Holder during his confir¬ 
mation hearings, in which he com¬ 
pared CIA interrogation techniques to 
atrocities committed by the Japanese 
in World War II and by the Khmer 
Rouge. “Waterboarding is torture,” 
Holder flatly stated. “We prosecuted 
our own soldiers for using it in Viet¬ 
nam.” The clear implication was that 
the CIA’s interrogators could be pros¬ 
ecuted as well. 

While Holder has been willing to 
denigrate CIA interrogators, he is 
apparently not eager to investigate 
the people who stalked and photo¬ 
graphed CIA interrogators and then 
exposed them and their families to 
admitted al Qaeda killers. Instead, 
Holder has hired lawyers like Daskal, 
who opposed the CIA’s role in coun¬ 
tering the terrorist threat and worked 
to expose the agency’s detention and 
interrogation operations. ♦ 
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Yes, It Is 

Sectarian Violence 

Nigeria’s Christians massacred again. 
by Joseph Bottum 



A burned home in the village ofKu-got, Nigeria 


E arly last Wednesday morning, 
March 17, a Muslim mob swept 
through the Christian villages 
of Biye and Batem in central Nige¬ 
ria. At least 13 dead. At least a dozen 
homes burned. Machetes. Children 
and pregnant women among the dead. 
Tongues cut from the corpses. All the 
usual horrors. 

And all the usual responses. The 
state governor, Jonah Jang, declared 
(according to the African news ser¬ 
vice This Day) that the government 
is “taking necessary measures and 
exploring all possible avenues,” with¬ 
out having much to say about what 
those measures and avenues might be. 
The state police carefully explained 
that the responsibility for security lies 
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with the military. And the military 
reacted by issuing a press statement— 
an extraordinary document which 
somehow managed both to insist that 
“but for the timely intervention of 
troops deployed at the Riyom area, 
carnages would have been carried 
out in the two communities” and to 
admit, a paragraph later, that at least 
“nine people were killed at Biye while 
13 houses were burnt in both commu¬ 
nities before the arrival of the troops.” 

Perhaps such a small number of 
murders and arsons doesn’t count any¬ 
more as carnage in Nigeria—which 
is a sign of how close the nation is to 
collapse. The attacks on the villages 
28 miles south of the state capital of Jos 
came just ten days after major attacks 
on three farming villages 3 miles south 
of Jos that left (according to the BBC) 
500 dead and 75 houses burned. 

Police who were warned of mobs 


gathering from out of state more 
than 24 hours before these attacks of 
March 7. A security force that didn’t 
even begin to move until two hours 
after the attacks. And emergency text 
messages from the governor that didn’t 
go through, a spokesman explained, 
because of “low batteries” in the cell¬ 
phones of the leading generals. 

Much of this is the incompetence, 
corruption, and fear of encountering 
well-armed rebels typical of too many 
third-world militaries. But another fac¬ 
tor is at work in Nigeria—for the mili¬ 
tary police forces are terrified of being 
perceived as taking sides in the strug¬ 
gles between Christians and Muslims 
that divide the country. 

Make no mistake: What is happen¬ 
ing in Nigeria is a battle of religion. 
Perhaps it has roots in the ancient 
divide between herdsmen and farmers. 
Perhaps it echoes some of the old tribal 
animosities among the Fulani, Berom, 
Hausa, Tarok, Yoruba, Ibo, and all the 
rest. And perhaps it is exacerbated by 
the geographical problems of a nation 
with an impoverished but politically 
powerful north and an oil-rich but 
weak south. One way or another, how¬ 
ever, these divisions are now invariably 
translated into religious terms—and 
the blood that gets spilled is always in 
the name of God. 

Not that anyone wants to admit it. 
The conflict has “more to do with dis¬ 
putes over access to natural resources 
than religion,” insisted John Onai- 
yekan, the Catholic archbishop of 
Abuja. It is “fueled more by ethnic, 
social, and economic problems than 
religion,” said the former president, 
Olusegun Obasanjo, according to a 
CNN report. 

But even while they make these 
statements, you can hear the wishful 
tone—the overriding desire to make 
untrue the truth they all actually 
know. If it’s about corruption, or pol¬ 
itics, or social problems, then it has a 
cause and perhaps someone to blame. 
But if it is about religion, what then 
should they do? 

The population of Nigeria is almost 
exactly half Muslim (mostly in the 
north) and half Christian (mostly in the 
south), but the division is not stable. 
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Christianity has grown dramatically in 
recent decades—the nearly complete 
Christianizing of sub-Saharan Africa 
in the 20th century is one of the great¬ 
est stories of conversion in history— 
and the new Christians of Nigeria have 
no desire to stop their advance. Islam 
lives badly with other religions even 
where it is confidently dominant, and 
in Nigeria, it feels insecure and defen¬ 
sive, with the nation’s proselytizing 
energy arrayed against it. 

There may have been more politics 
than religion behind the adoption of 
Islamic sharia law by 12 
northern states in 1999; 
the demagogues were out 
in force at the time, and 
in Zamfara, the first state 
to take the plunge, the 
governor was desperately 
looking for an issue he 
could ride. But the rea¬ 
son that sharia could be 
such an issue—the cause 
of its political salience— 
was the deep, existential 
insecurity from which 
the Islamic population of 
Nigeria suffers. 

They can feel them¬ 
selves slowly losing—in 
Nigeria, almost uniquely 
among countries with 
a large Muslim population—and it 
should not be surprising that they lash 
out against the missionaries who come 
up to proselytize in the northern states 
and against the Christian communities 
in the central states like Plateau, with 
its small villages around the religiously 
divided city of Jos. 

The Christians are hardly blame¬ 
less. Accurate figures of what is called 
the Yelwa Massacre are impossible to 
find; Caroline Cox of the Humani¬ 
tarian Aid Relief Trust has accused 
Islamic propagandists of systematic 
exaggeration: “A consistent pattern 
has emerged” in all these clashes, in 
which “Muslim militants” take all the 
corpses, Christian and Muslim alike, 
to mosques, “where they are photo¬ 
graphed and released to the media, 
creating the impression that these are 
Muslim victims.” Nonetheless, there 
seems no doubt that Christians bru¬ 


tally attacked Muslims in the central 
Nigerian town of Yelwa in 2004. 

But the far more usual pattern is 
one of Islamic attacks, with a consis¬ 
tent attempt by the Western media 
to find moral equivalence, or even 
to blame the Christians for provok¬ 
ing the attacks. Predictable “reprisal” 
and “revenge” for Christian violence, 
the Los Angeles Times sniffed after the 
March 7 murders. 

This will not do. Over 300 Chris¬ 
tian churches have been burned in 
Nigeria over the last four years. Jos 


has become a war zone, and the open¬ 
ing blow is almost always from the 
Islamic side. The September 2001 
battle—1,000 dead—began when 
a Muslim mob attacked a Chris¬ 
tian woman for crossing a mosque’s 
grounds during prayer. The Novem¬ 
ber 2008 riot—400 dead—grew from 
a Muslim crowd’s violent protest of 
local election results. And the Janu¬ 
ary 2010 clash—200 dead—started, 
according to the state police commis¬ 
sioner, when Muslims set a Catholic 
church on fire. 

The political instability of Nigeria 
remains an open threat to the com¬ 
munities in the central states. The vice 
president, a Christian named Goodluck 
Jonathan, was appointed acting presi¬ 
dent by the legislature on February 9, 
after two and half months of absence 
by the Muslim president, Umaru 
Yar’Adua, who was receiving medical 


treatment in Saudi Arabia. Yar’Adua 
reportedly returned to Nigeria on Feb¬ 
ruary 24. No one other than his wife 
has claimed to have seen him, and 
rumors abound that he is in a coma. 
But his alleged presence in the coun¬ 
try clouds the political situation, and 
Jonathan’s response came on March 17, 
when he dismissed the entire 42-mem- 
ber cabinet Yar’Adua had assembled— 
an act for which it is not clear he has 
constitutional authority. 

Then, the next day, Jonathan 
ordered home the Nigerian ambas¬ 
sador to Libya, after 
Muammar Qaddafi 
called for dividing Nige¬ 
ria into two countries, 
Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian, in order to “stop 
bloodshed and burning 
of places of worship.” 
That’s not the nuttiest 
idea the Libyan leader 
has ever suggested, but it 
resonated badly among 
Nigerians who remem¬ 
ber the civil war that fol¬ 
lowed the secession of 
Biafra in the late 1960s. 
It would require Nige¬ 
ria’s Christians, more¬ 
over, to surrender to the 
ungentle power of per¬ 
manent Muslim authority their small 
but growing communities in the north. 
And why should they agree to that? 

This political confusion could eas¬ 
ily issue in a military coup and subse¬ 
quent civil war—which, given the way 
all conflict in Nigeria quickly translates 
into religious battle, would mean yet 
more sectarian violence. In the face of 
that threat, who could want a distribu¬ 
tion of weapons to ethnic and religious 
communities? But when government 
fails, people must assume the functions 
of government. 

If the Nigerian authorities are so 
frozen that they cannot safeguard 
their citizens—if the villages are to 
suffer, again and again, all the usual 
horrors—then there will be only two 
things for the churches, both in Nige¬ 
ria and abroad, to do: Arm the Chris¬ 
tian communities and damn those 
whose failures made it necessary. ♦ 
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The Dean 
of the Gitmo Bar 

Meet Michael Ratner, lead terrorist defender 



Michael Ratner (left) and attorneys Thomas B. Wilner and Joe Margulies outside U.S. District Court on December 2, 2002, 
after challenging the government^ detention of suspected terrorists at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


By Marc A. Thiessen 

n recent weeks, controversy has erupted over 
demands that the Obama administration release 
the names of lawyers working in the Justice Depart¬ 
ment who once represented or advocated for cap¬ 
tured al Qaeda terrorists. But amid the debate, one 
name has thus far mostly escaped mention: Michael Rat¬ 
ner. Don’t know him? You should. Ratner is the president 
of the Center for Constitutional Rights (CCR), the organi- 
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zation that is leading the legal crusade on behalf of the al 
Qaeda detainees. 

The center was founded in 1966 by William Kunstler 
and a group of radical lawyers. Its name is an Orwellian play 
on words—implying that the organization’s purpose is to 
defend our constitutional system when its real objective is 
just the opposite. As Kunstler once told the New York Times , 
he considered himself a “double agent” whose goal was 
“working within the system to bring down the system.” 

For more than four decades, the center has been true 
to this mission. Since its founding, CCR lawyers have 
represented violent radicals, Communist fronts, cop-kill¬ 
ers, and sworn enemies of the United States. But follow¬ 
ing the attacks of September 11, 2001, CCR made its way 
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into the judicial mainstream. In 2004, the center won a 
major legal victory when the Supreme Court ruled 6 to 3 
in Rasul v. Bush that foreign combatants captured on the 
battlefield in Afghanistan can challenge their detention 
in U.S. civilian courts. This ruling unleashed a flood of 
habeas corpus cases, and suddenly CCR found itself coor¬ 
dinating the work of hundreds of pro-bono lawyers from 
top flight law firms filing suit on behalf of terrorist detain¬ 
ees. According to its website, “CCR has led the legal battle 
over detentions and conditions at Guantanamo for more 
than six years, and coordinates the efforts of more than 
500 pro bono lawyers” fighting to release Guantanamo 
detainees in what it terms the “so-called ‘war on terror.’” 

In addition to playing a coordinating role in over 200 
detainee cases, CCR directly represents a number of ter¬ 
rorist detainees. CCR’s current clients include Jose Padilla, 
the American-born terrorist sent by Khalid Sheikh 
Mohammed to blow up apartment buildings in a major 
American city; Mohammed al-Qahtani, the 20th hijacker 
in the 9/11 plot, who would have been on United Flight 93 
had he not been turned away by immigration officials at 
the Orlando airport; and Majid Khan, an al Qaeda opera¬ 
tive groomed by Khalid Sheikh Mohammed for suicide 
missions against America. 

Ratner is a longtime member in good standing of the 
hard left. He is described in Jane Mayer’s book The Dark 
Side as having “been a leader of the legal brigade of the 
progressive movement” since “the Vietnam war years.” 
Mayer wrote that Ratner had “gotten under the skin of 
foreign dictators and multinational corporations by suing 
them for human rights violations in the U.S. courts.” But 
Ratner did not get under the skin of all foreign dictators. 
He had a soft spot for the regime of Fidel Castro and par¬ 
ticularly for Che Guevara. In 1997, Ratner published a 
book on Che, declaring the Cuban revolutionary a Heroic 
Guerrilla. Ratner describes his experience of hiking in 
Cuba’s Sierra Maestra mountains in 1976, following the 
path of Che, when he came upon a group of Cuban school- 
children: “Each was holding a handwritten placard, and 
singing the words written thereon: ‘ Seremos como Che .’ 
‘We will be like Che.’ Tears streamed down my cheeks, my 
energy was renewed, and I completed the hike.” 

In his book, Ratner wrote evocatively of his love of Che. 
So while Ratner reviles America’s treatment of terrorists 
held at Guantanamo Bay, he idolizes the man who created 
Cuba’s KGB-style political prisons and served as Castro’s 
chief executioner. I asked Ratner if he had ever worked for 
Cuban prisoners. “No one’s asked me to do it; I haven’t 
done it,” he said. Of course, no one asked Ratner to rep¬ 
resent Majid Khan, Jose Padilla, Mohammed al-Qahtani, 
or the other al Qaeda terrorists on CCR’s client list. CCR 
sought them out. The fact is Ratner and the Center for 


Constitutional Rights have made it their business to repre¬ 
sent America’s enemies for more than four decades. This 
was their business during the Cold War, and it is thriving 
during the war on terror. 

The reason Ratner represents so many of America’s 
enemies is that Ratner believes America is evil. In his 
book on Che, Ratner wrote: 

Che saw the United States as a great evil, and not only 
because of its attacks on Cuba. He called it a “barbaric 
civilization,” a “so-called democracy” where U.S. elec¬ 
tions merely determine who is to be the jailer of the North 
American people for the next four years. ... It is a senti¬ 
ment that could not be more accurate if said today. 

In our interview, I read him this passage and asked 
whether he still feels that America is evil. There was a 
pause, and then he said, “I do believe that today.” Sur¬ 
prised, I said, “You do believe that today?” He quickly 
added, “No, I’m thinking about that.” After another long 
pause, Ratner finally said: “You know, I think, as I’ve said 
to you before, America has a lot of practices and policies 
that I don’t like, that I think are bad. It has a number of 
things that I like, that I think are good. And my object is 
to make this country adhere to the law, and that’s what my 
goal has been, really, throughout my life.” Referring to the 
quotation, he asked, “What was that, nine, eleven years 
ago?”—as if 1997 were ancient history. Again, he did not 
repudiate his writings, but replied, “My best view about 
what I think of America is what I just told you.” 

Ratner is nothing if not consistent. As recently as 2006, 
in an interview with Socialist Worker Online (yes, such a 
thing exists), Ratner called America a “police state,” com¬ 
pared the Bush administration to Nazi “storm troopers,” 
and equated 9/11 to the burning of the Reichstag, which 
Hitler used to establish his absolute grip on power: “Really, 
the best analogy for people to understand is the Reichstag 
fire in Germany in 1933, when the parliament of Germany 
was burned to the ground. That night, Hitler and the 
storm troopers gained power.... They used the Reichstag 
fire the same way Bush used 9/11. ... [T] hat’s really the 
beginning of the coup d’etat in America.” This is the man 
behind the campaign to grant the right of habeas corpus to 
captured terrorists. 


R atner may despise Guantanamo, but it has been a 
fundraising boon for the CCR. In 2002, the cen¬ 
ter reported total revenues of $2.4 million. By 
2007, that number had doubled, to $4.9 million. But these 
donations understate CCR’s fundraising prowess. The 
center has also solicited tens of millions of dollars in “in 
kind” contributions from more than 600 law firms, which 
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have given their time pro bono to represent Guantanamo 
detainees as part of OCR’s “Global Justice Initiative.” 

In our interview, Ratner described this effort. He 
explained that in 2004, after the Rasul case opened the door 
for captured enemy combatants to contest their detention 
in civilian courts, “we put out a call to other firms across 
the country ... to start representing people. And we started 
the next year [with] probably 100 people, and over the next 
year got to about 600.” In addition to recruiting attorneys 
for terrorist clients, he says, CCR helps by “training the law¬ 
yers from these firms how to do these habeas cases, and that 
involves everything, once we got access to the client, from 
how you deal with your clients [to] what issues you have to 
be sensitive with Muslim clients.” Ratner adds, “We also 
set up a ‘Guantanamo 
listserv,’” a confidential 
online forum allowing 
'‘Guantanamo lawyers [to] 
share their perspectives 
and thoughts on how 
the cases are being liti¬ 
gated. And we follow up 
when there is a new client 
who needs counsel. We’ll 
reach out and get the cli¬ 
ent” and then connect 
them with a lawyer. 

The major law firms 
working on detainee cases do not downplay their connec¬ 
tions to Ratner; to the contrary, many embrace him. One 
firm listed in OCR’s 2008 annual report as part of its “Global 
Justice Initiative” is Jenner & Block, where Obama associate 
attorney general Thomas Perrelli served as managing part¬ 
ner of the Washington, D.C., office. According to Jenner’s 
website, the firm has worked with CCR, which it describes 
as “spearheading the coordinated efforts of all counsel” in 
Guantanamo cases. Jenner and Ratner also share a client: 
Jose Padilla. 

Another firm working with CCR is Covington & Burl¬ 
ing, Eric Holder’s law firm for eight years before he became 
Barack Obama’s attorney general. The firm’s website proudly 
notes that in 2008 it received the Center for Constitutional 
Rights’s “Pro Bono Law Firm of the Year” award. Accord¬ 
ing to the American Lawyer , Covington & Burling lawyers 
spent 3,022 hours on Guantanamo litigation in 2007, more 
than on any other pro bono effort that year. At an average 
rate of $400 per hour, that comes to more than $1.2 million 
in donated legal services. Other well-known law firms work¬ 
ing with CCR in its Global Justice Initiative include Morri¬ 
son & Foerster; Wilmer Hale; Sullivan & Cromwell; Manatt, 
Phelps & Phillips; Holland & Hart; Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, 
Wharton & Garrison; Pillsbury, Winthrop, Shaw, Pittman; 


Shearman & Sterling. And there are many, many others. 

It is doubtful that many of the senior partners at these 
firms are familiar with Ratner or his objectives in the habeas 
campaign. But in our interview Ratner made no bones 
about his goals: “For me there’s only two answers for peo¬ 
ple at Guantanamo or the KSMs of the world. You either 
try them—on the evidence you have you charge and try 
them—or you release them.” I asked specifically about Kha- 
lid Sheikh Mohammed, the mastermind of the 9/11 attacks. 
‘It would apply to anybody,” Ratner said. 

Ratner is not satisfied with harnessing the American 
legal system to aid the release of terrorists. CCR is also 
working with foreign prosecutors to indict top Bush admin¬ 
istration officials for war crimes. Ratner explained to me 
that this was the future of CCR’s 
litigation effort. “We tried to do it 
here in various civil cases, suing 
[former Secretary of Defense Don¬ 
ald] Rumsfeld ... for torture in 
Guantanamo,” he said. “But in the 
end, what we did was we launched 
a series of criminal cases in Europe, 
particularly in Germany and 
France, and now of course we’re 
cooperating in Spain.” These cases, 
Ratner said, send a message to our 
government that “if you’re not 
going to investigate your own tor¬ 
ture program ... Europe under universal jurisdiction will 
be able to go forward and do that.” 

Ratner has been surprisingly quiet in the recent con¬ 
troversy over the disclosure of which Justice Department 
lawyers have represented Guantanamo detainees. But a 
few years ago, when the top Defense Department official in 
charge of detainee affairs, Charles “Cully” Stimson, ques¬ 
tioned the propriety of American law firms representing ter¬ 
rorists, an infuriated Michael Ratner gave a long interview 
in which he compared Stimson to Senator Joseph McCar¬ 
thy. Stimson, he said, had employed “a McCarthyite tactic 
that really shows, in my view, some of the legacy of where 
some of these people in the Bush administration hark back 
to and would like to see in this world.” The publication 
where Ratner made those comments? Revolution Newspaper , 
the self-described “voice of the Revolutionary Communist 
Party USA.” 

During the Cold War there were Americans devoted to 
undermining U.S. policy in the struggle with Soviet Com¬ 
munism. Today in the war on terror, there are left-wing 
attorneys working to undermine U.S. policy in the strug¬ 
gle with violent Islamic extremism. As the story of Michael 
Ratner and the Center for Constitutional Rights shows, they 
are sometimes the very same people. ♦ 



‘[The Nazis] used 
the Reichstag 
fire the same way 
Bush used 9/11. 

... that’s really 
the beginning of 
the coup d’etat 
in America.’ 

—Michael Ratner 
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Germany’s War 
on the War on Terror 

Terrorist financiers: good. Tax evaders: bad 


By John Rosenthal 

L ast month, the European parliament rejected 
the so-called SWIFT agreement, which would 
have permitted American terrorism investi¬ 
gators to continue inspecting data on inter¬ 
national financial transactions originating 
from European banks. The members of parliament thus 
shut down a program that French investigative judge Jean- 
Louis Bruguiere concluded was a “vital counter-terrorism 
tool,” which had proved its worth in both elucidating ter¬ 
ror attacks and preventing them. 

Officially known as the Terrorist Finance Tracking 
Program (TFTP), it was set up by the Bush administra¬ 
tion after the 9/11 attacks. In a report submitted to the EU, 
Judge Bruguiere listed several terror acts that had been 
thwarted with the help of it: among them, the 2006 U.K.- 
based plot to bring down transatlantic airliners using liquid 
explosives, the 2007 “Sauerland cell” plot to bomb Ameri¬ 
can military installations in Germany, and the 2007 plot 
to blow up New York’s John F Kennedy Airport. Among 
the plots that the TFTP has helped investigators to eluci¬ 
date, the report mentions the 2002 Bali bombings, the 2004 
Madrid train bombings, the 2005 London transport bomb¬ 
ings, and the 2008 Mumbai attacks. The arrest of Riduan 
Isamuddin—the reputed “Bin Laden of Southeast Asia”— 
was reportedly facilitated by the program. 

The SWIFT agreement is so-named for the Society 
for Worldwide Interbank Financial Telecommunication, a 
Brussels-based consortium of banks. In voting down the 
agreement, the European parliament made use of powers 
freshly accorded it under the Lisbon Treaty. The vote has 
thus been hailed in the European media and in the halls 
of the parliament itself as a triumph of “European democ¬ 
racy.” The fact that the vote was held anonymously, with no 
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record of the votes of individual MEPs being made public, 
suggests that European democracy still has a ways to go. 

Despite the anonymous voting procedure, however, the 
boisterous run-up to the vote left no doubt about the lead¬ 
ing role played by German MEPs of all political persuasions 
in killing the agreement. That German Social Democrats, 
Greens, and the “post-Communist” Left party opposed the 
agreement will come as no surprise. “This agreement ... 
breathes the spirit of the security ideology of the United 
States of America,” the leader of the Socialists in the Euro¬ 
pean parliament, Martin Schulz, thundered during a debate 
the day before the vote, “but it does not breathe the spirit of 
the protection of the fundamental rights that we as European 
deputies must guarantee for the citizens of this continent.” 

The European People’s party (EPP), by far the largest 
group in the parliament, supported the agreement, as did 
the smaller European Conservatives and Reformists group, 
which includes Britain’s Tories. So too did the Socialist gov¬ 
ernment of Spain, which currently holds the EU’s rotating 
presidency. Speaking on behalf of the presidency during 
the debate, Spain’s minister of the interior, Alfredo Perez 
Rubalcaba, pleaded—albeit somewhat apologetically—for 
approval of the agreement. 

The key to the defeat of the SWIFT agreement was thus 
the defection from the EPP mainstream of the German MEPs 
of Angela Merkel’s Christian Democratic Union (CDU) and 
its Bavarian sister party, the Christian Social Union (CSU). 
As the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung noted, the votes of con¬ 
servative MEPs combined with those of “renegade” Spanish 
socialists might have sufficed for a majority in favor, “were it 
not for the German ‘Union’ deputies.” 

On January 31, just days before a crucial vote in the 
parliament’s committee on civil liberties, justice, and home 
affairs, Manfred Weber of the CSU flagged his opposition 
in an op-ed titled “No Transfer of Bank Data!” in Germa¬ 
ny’s mass-market tabloid Bild. In terms essentially indis¬ 
tinguishable from those of his Social Democratic colleague 
Schulz, Weber wrote, “For the data of European citizens, 
we deputies want European data protection standards.” On 
February 4, the committee recommended the rejection of 
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the agreement. Werner Langen, the chairman of the CDU/ 
CSU delegation in the parliament, likewise inveighed 
against the agreement. Insisting on the need for greater par¬ 
liamentary input, Langen said, “Such a far-reaching agree¬ 
ment that encroaches on the rights of citizens cannot come 
to pass without public parliamentary consultation.” 

The need to negotiate an access agreement emerged 
following the decision of the SWIFT consortium to shut 
down its U.S. servers and store all relevant data at European 
locations. In July of last year, the European Council, repre¬ 
senting the 27 EU member states, announced its intention 
to negotiate the required agreement with the United States. 
The mere prospect of negotiations sparked frenzied reac¬ 
tions across the German political spectrum. 

CSU chairman Horst Seehofer spoke of a “scandal” and 
described the negotiation plans as “absolutely preposter¬ 
ous.” The Franco-German Green 
MEP Daniel Cohn-Bendit—the leg¬ 
endary “Dany the Red” of May ’68 
fame—warned of an impending 
“putsch” in the European parliament. 

The head of Germany’s Free Demo¬ 
cratic party (FDP) Guido Wester- 
welle—presently, the German for¬ 
eign minister—insisted that the plan 
“must be stopped.” 

As echoed in the later remarks 
by Langen, one ostensible source of 
the outrage was the alleged bypassing 
of the European parliament by the 
council and the European Commis¬ 
sion. Under the pre-Lisbon rules, the 
parliament did not have a right of co-decision in the mat¬ 
ter. But that it was hardly the aim of the council to bypass 
the parliament is made abundantly clear by the fact that 
the negotiating mandate only concerned an interim agree¬ 
ment. The latter was supposed to remain in effect while a 
final agreement was negotiated and submitted for the par¬ 
liament’s approval under the new Lisbon arrangements. It 
was this interim agreement—scheduled to run only until 
October 31 of this year—that the parliament rejected last 
month, opening up precisely the sort of security breach 
that the interim arrangement was designed to avoid. 

While the German government had consented to 
negotiations on the agreement in July 2009, it is notable 
that when the completed agreement was approved by the 
European Council four months later, Germany abstained. 
As the council decision required unanimity, a German 
“no” would have killed the agreement then and there. But 
rather than bearing the onus of having torpedoed a cru¬ 
cial transatlantic security arrangement, the German gov¬ 
ernment by its abstention simply handed off the issue to 


‘Dany the Red,” Werner Langen, and the other “putsch¬ 
ists” in the European parliament. 

G erman opposition to the TFTP is couched in 
terms of privacy concerns and “data protection.” 
The opponents virtually never specify any con¬ 
crete damage that an unsuspecting bank client might be 
expected to suffer on account of the program. After the 
parliament vote, U.S. State Department spokesperson 
Philip J. Crowley showed deference to this line of argu¬ 
ment by knowingly observing, “It’s no secret that Europe 
and the United States approach privacy issues differently.” 
The general tone of the German opposition was captured 
by the Berliner Zeitung , which snippily titled a July 2009 
report on the SWIFT negotiations “So Much for Bank 
Secrecy.” 

But the fact of the matter is that 
the German government itself, in 
the name of combating tax evasion, 
has for many years now been con¬ 
ducting a veritable crusade against 
the confidentiality of bank client 
data. In the latest episode in this 
crusade, Chancellor Merkel recently 
endorsed the purchase of stolen 
Swiss bank data by state-level Ger¬ 
man tax authorities. (The decision 
was announced in early February, 
just a week before the EU parliament 
vote on the SWIFT interim agree¬ 
ment.) The data thief is reported 
to have been paid the equivalent of $3.4 million. Shortly 
thereafter, German finance minister Wolfgang Schauble 
summarily declared to the Swiss press, “We will eliminate 
bank secrecy ... in Europe.” Schauble is a leading member 
of Merkel’s Christian Democratic Union. 

Two years earlier, the German foreign intelligence ser¬ 
vice, the BND, had purchased data stolen from the Liech¬ 
tenstein-based LGT Bank. The purchase led to, among 
other things, a televised police raid on the home of Klaus 
Zumwinkel, one of Germany’s best-known business exec¬ 
utives and now its most famous tax evader. Not only did 
the BND pay the data thief the equivalent of $5.5 million. 
According to reports in the German media, it also furnished 
him with a new identity. One can only conclude that in the 
eyes of both of Germany’s leading political parties, it is 
good and righteous for Germany to violate a bank client’s 
expectation of confidentiality in the name of combating tax 
evasion and topping up the coffers of the German treasury, 
but it is bad and evil for the United States to do the same in 
the name of combating terrorism and saving lives. 
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In early March, in yet another decision that will under¬ 
mine international counterterrorism efforts, Germany’s 
constitutional court overturned a law requiring telecom¬ 
munications firms and Internet access providers to retain 
basic client usage data for six months. The German law 
merely served to implement the minimum requirement 
laid out in a 2006 European Union directive. In an act of 
defiance vis-a-vis the authority of the EU, the court ordered 
the data to be deleted—some of it “immediately.” 

Much of the data covered by the EU directive is infor¬ 
mation that is automatically generated by telecommu¬ 
nications firms as a matter of course for technical and 
administrative reasons. It has nothing to do with surveil¬ 
lance. Although it obviously can 
become highly relevant to crim¬ 
inal and/or counterterrorism 
investigations, under normal 
circumstances it will not be con¬ 
sulted by anyone ever. Nonethe¬ 
less, the German court argued 
that the mere existence of the 
data “creates a diffuse threaten¬ 
ing feeling of being observed.” 

Well, if telephone or Internet 
users in Germany experience 
the “threatening feeling of being 
observed,” it is likely because they 
really are being observed. Ger¬ 
man law enforcement authori¬ 
ties are able to employ wiretaps 
and other forms of electronic surveillance with an ease that 
would make their American counterparts green with envy. 
In 2007, nearly 1 million phone calls were monitored by 
police in Berlin alone. Over 1,000 Berlin residents were the 
targets of wiretaps. A 2003 study conducted by Germany’s 
Max Planck Institute for Foreign and International Crimi¬ 
nal Law found that wiretaps are used by law enforcement 
authorities some 30 times more frequently in Germany 
than in the United States. 

The same study found that only 0.33 percent of the Ger¬ 
man wiretaps were associated with subsequent prosecutions 
and convictions. This is one-fifth of the corresponding figure 
for American wiretaps. Taken together, the statistics strongly 
suggest that German authorities make a broad practice of 
monitoring the telecommunications of generically “suspi¬ 
cious” persons without having to meet anything near the 
probable cause standards that obtain in the United States. 

What is perhaps most startling about the German 
opposition to the SWIFT agreement, however, is the 
seemingly total indifference of the opponents to the real¬ 
ity of terrorist financing and the threat that European 
jihadist networks represent. 


As was already made clear by the 9/11 attacks, Germany 
itself has been a major hub of jihadist activism and terror 
financing. Americans will largely be aware of the Hamburg 
cell and of the three suicide pilots—Mohammed Atta, Ziad 
Jarrah, and Marwan al-Shehhi—who came from Germany 
to America to train for and carry out the attacks. But they 
might be less aware that even after the arrival of the trio in 
the United States, their Hamburg cell co-conspirator Ramzi 
Binalshibh continued to play a crucial role in facilitating the 
attacks from German soil. Among other things, he did so, 
notably, by transferring funds. 

It was indeed the discovery of Binalshibh’s Hamburg 
phone number among Zacarias Moussaoui’s personal affairs 
that would allow investigators to 
connect Moussaoui to the 9/11 
plot. Binalshibh is known to have 
transferred $14,000 to Moussaoui 
in America. Binalshibh is also 
suspected of having been involved 
in the planning of the October 
2000 attack on the USS Cole. He 
had lived in Germany since the 
mid-1990s. 

At Moussaoui’s 2006 trial, FBI 
agent Michael Anticev complained 
about the lack of cooperation of 
German authorities with Ameri¬ 
can counterterrorism investiga¬ 
tions. Asked whether it was diffi¬ 
cult to obtain phone records from 
Germany in 2001, Anticev replied, “Extremely, extremely.” 
He explained, moreover, that phone numbers that were 
furnished would often be truncated, the last “three or four 
digits” having been dropped off. Asked whether obtaining 
financial records was equally difficult, Anticev replied that 
it was “a little bit easier,” but that the process was “not auto¬ 
matic” and, in any case, typically took “months.” 

In September 1998—at a time when, under the chan¬ 
cellorship of Helmut Kohl, German officials were more 
cooperative—al Qaeda financier and cofounder Mamdouh 
Mahmud Salim was arrested near Munich while on a visit 
to Germany. Also known as “Abu Hajer al Iraqi,” he would 
subsequently be extradited to the United States to face 
trial for his role in the August 1998 terrorist attacks against 
American embassies in Africa. 

Two other well-known al Qaeda financiers remain free 
men in Germany. Mamoun Darkazanli held power of attor¬ 
ney over a joint German bank account with Salim. In a 2002 
report on terror financing prepared for the U.N. Security 
Council, Jean-Charles Brisard stated that Darkazanli pro¬ 
vided “financial and logistical support” to the Hamburg cell. 
Darkazanli is also suspected of involvement in the African 



Seyam Reda breaks into a broad grin after being asked 
what he thinks of al Qaeda terror attacks. 
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embassies plot. He is on both the U.S. and U.N. lists of ter¬ 
rorist persons and entities. He is wanted by Interpol. And he 
is under indictment in Spain. The 2005 Spanish indictment 
describes him as “the permanent interlocutor and assistant 
of Osama bin Laden in Germany.” 

German prosecutors have themselves confirmed Darka- 
zanli’s activities on behalf of al Qaeda, but they have some¬ 
how managed to conclude that these activities are “with¬ 
out criminal relevance.” German authorities have not only 
declined to bring charges against Darkazanli, but have also 
refused to extradite him to face charges abroad. 

The case of Reda Seyam, a naturalized German citi¬ 
zen of Egyptian origin, is perhaps even more astonishing. 
Seyam is widely believed by intel¬ 
ligence sources and terror experts to 
have organized the financing for the 
2002 Bali bombings, which killed 
over 200 people. He had already been 
arrested by Indonesian authorities 
on suspicion of involvement in ter¬ 
rorist activity several weeks before 
the attacks. 

After his arrest, Germany’s Fed¬ 
eral Crime Bureau (BKA) dispatched 
agent Michael von Wedel to Indone¬ 
sia to investigate the charges. In his 
2008 memoir Die Abrechnung (“Set¬ 
tling Accounts”), von Wedel described 
how his investigations would con¬ 
firm Seyam’s involvement in jihadist 
financing in Southeast Asia. But he also described how his 
own assignment in Indonesia morphed from investigating 
Seyam into protecting him from possible “rendition” by 
the CIA. In July 2003, a BKA team whisked Seyam safely 
home to Germany. German authorities have never brought 
charges against him. 

Since his return, incidentally, Seyam has made no 
secret of his jihadist convictions. He has, for instance, told 
a reporter that Muslims have an “obligation to kill kafir 
[unbelievers]” and even named one of his many children 
“Jihad.” In a documentary that was broadcast by Germany’s 
ARD public television in February 2007, Seyam explained 
that al Qaeda “is fighting for the good cause.” Asked what 
he thought of al Qaeda terror attacks, he replied, “No com¬ 
ment” and then broke into a broad mischievous grin. 

Another prominent member of the rogues’ gallery of ter¬ 
ror facilitators who have operated out of Germany is Chris¬ 
tian Ganczarski. The German convert to Islam is presently 
serving an 18-year prison sentence in France for member¬ 
ship in a terrorist organization—al Qaeda—and complicity 
in the 2002 Djerba synagogue bombing. Shortly before the 
attack, the suicide bomber called Ganczarski at his home in 


North Rhine-Westphalia to ask for his blessing. We know 
this, because German police were listening in on the con¬ 
versation. But German prosecutors never saw fit to bring 
charges against Ganczarski. In June 2003, he made the mis¬ 
take of changing planes in Paris while on a trip from Saudi 
Arabia to Germany. The French police were waiting for him. 
Otherwise, he might never have been brought to justice. 

When it emerged that one of the suspects arrested in 
March 2004 in the aftermath of the Madrid train bomb¬ 
ings had previously spent time in Darmstadt, the Frank¬ 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung ran a slightly defensive article with 
the telling headline “There Is Always a Clue that Leads to 
Germany.” It would later turn out that no less than the pre¬ 
sumed mastermind of the attacks, 
Rabei Osman Sayed Ahmed, had 
moved to Spain from Germany in 
September 2001. 

ow many of the clues 
uncovered by the Ter¬ 
rorist Finance Track¬ 
ing Program led to Germany? We 
probably will never know. We do 
know that American law enforce¬ 
ment officials tipped off their Ger¬ 
man counterparts about the Sauer- 
land cell. Would the plotters’ envi¬ 
sioned inferno at the American Air 
Force base in Ramstein have come 
to pass were it not for the TFTP? The 2006 U.K.-based 
transatlantic airliners plot is also reported to have had a 
German connection. 

Now, however, it appears that there are to be no more 
clues. As a consequence of the annulment of the SWIFT 
agreement—as well indeed as the German Constitutional 
Court’s quashing of the data retention law—Germany is sure 
to become an even more secure haven for terrorists and their 
financiers than it already has been. And, as we know, when 
Germany is a safe haven for terrorists and terror financing, it 
is a danger for the United States and the rest of the world. 

There remains one mysterious detail in Judge Bru- 
guiere’s report that urgently requires clarification from the 
Obama administration. The report notes that in 2009 one 
country was already removed from the scope of TFTP data 
requests. It is difficult to see why any country should be 
excluded from the scope of the program, and it is hard to 
imagine that any country would be excluded unless it had 
requested to be so. If the Obama administration has already 
removed Germany from the scope of the TFTI? then the 
administration’s ostensible efforts to defend the program are 
nothing but a farce. ♦ 


To the leading German 
political parties, it is 
good and righteous for 
Germany to violate a 
bank client’s expectation 
of confidentiality to 
combat tax evasion, 
but it is bad and evil 
for the United States to 
do the same to combat 
terrorism and save lives, 
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A Power to Persuade 


The deeper meaning of glamour by Virginia Postrel 


A fter C-SPAN reran a 1999 
BookNotes interview about 
my first book, I received an 
email from a disappointed 
viewer. He was chagrined to hear that I 
was editing a website called DeepGlam- 
our instead of writing “more serious 
nonfiction .” Glamour, he implied, is a 
trivial subject, unworthy of consider¬ 
ation by people who watch, much less 
appear on, C-SPAN. 

To which I have two words of 
response: Barack Obama. In an era of 
tell-all memoirs, ubiquitous paparazzi, 
and reality-show exhibitionism, glam¬ 
our may seem absent from Hollywood. 
But Obama demonstrates that its magic 
still exists. What a glamorous candidate 
he was—less a person than a persona, 
an idealized, self-contained figure onto 
whom audiences projected their own 


Virginia Postrel, author of The Future and 
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edits a group hlog at DeepGlamour.net. 
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dreams, a Garbo-like “impassive recep¬ 
tacle of passionate hopes and impos¬ 
sible expectations,” in the words of 
Time's Joe Klein. The campaign’s ico¬ 
nography employed classically glamor¬ 
ous themes, with its stylized portraits 
of the candidate gazing into the dis¬ 
tance and its logo of a road stretching 
toward the horizon. Now, of course, 
Obama is experiencing glamour’s 
downside: the disillusionment that 
sets in when imagination meets reality. 
Hence James Lileks’s recent quip about 
another contemporary object of glam¬ 
our, “The Apple tablet is the Barack 
Obama of technology. It’s whatever you 


want it to be, until you actually get it.” 

As critics who denounce movies 
that “glamorize violence” or “glamor¬ 
ize smoking” understand, glamour is 
much more than style. It is a potent tool 
of persuasion, a form of nonverbal rhet¬ 
oric that heightens and focuses desire, 
particularly the longing for transfor¬ 
mation (an ideal self) and escape (in a 
new setting). Glamour is all about hope 
and change. It lifts us out of everyday 
experience and makes our desires seem 
attainable. Depending on the audience, 
that feeling may provide momentary 
pleasure or life-altering inspiration. 

The pleasure and inspiration may be 
real, but glamour always contains an illu¬ 
sion. The word originally meant a literal 
magic spell, which made the viewer see 
something that wasn’t there. In its mod¬ 
ern, metaphorical form, glamour usually 
begins with a stylized image—visual or 
mental—of a person, an object, an event, 
or a setting. The image is not entirely 
false, but it is misleading. Its allure 
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depends on obscuring or ignoring some 
details while heightening others. We see 
the dance but not the rehearsals, the sti¬ 
letto heels but not the blisters, the sky¬ 
line but not the dirty streets, the sports 
car but not the gas pump. To sustain the 
illusion, glamour requires an element of 
mystery. It is not transparent or opaque 
but translucent, inviting just enough 
familiarity to engage the imagination 
and trigger the viewer’s own fantasies. 

Glamour can, of course, sell evening 
gowns, vacation packages, and luxury 
kitchens. But it can also promote moon 
shots and “green jobs,” urban renewal 
schemes and military action. (The 
“glamour of battle” long preceded the 
glamour of Hollywood.) Californians 
once found freeways glamorous; today 
they thrill to promises of high-speed 
rail. “Terror is glamour,” said Salman 
Rushdie in a 2006 interview, identifying 
the inspiration of jihadi terrorists. New 
Soviet Man was a glamorous concept. So 
is the American Dream. 

Glamour, in short, is serious stuff. 
It can alter life plans, even change his¬ 
tory. And as a broad psychological 
phenomenon, it holds intrinsic inter¬ 
est. While rarely addressed in C-SPAN 
discussions, glamour is the sort of topic 
to which such 18th-century titans as 
Adam Smith and David Hume often 
turned their attention. It spans culture 
and commerce, psychology and art. 

Nowadays we call such subjects “cul¬ 
tural studies” and consign their serious 
consideration largely to the academic 
left. Fortunately, a field that was once 
little more than an excuse to bash capi¬ 
talism has evolved over time, attracting 
curious scholars who, for all their Marx¬ 
ist-inflected training, genuinely want 
to understand the phenomena of mod¬ 
ern, commercial culture. One result 
has been a reconsideration of glamour, 
which in an influential 1972 BBC series 
and subsequent book the Marxist critic 
John Berger reduced to “the state of 
being envied.” In his desiccated assess¬ 
ment, glamour was a manifestation of 
capitalism’s vicious game of winner- 
take-all, reflecting a society that has 
“moved towards democracy,” by which 
he meant absolute egalitarianism, “and 
then stopped halfway,” giving rise to 
widespread social envy. 


To the contrary, suggests Stephen 
Gundle in Glamour: A History , glamour 
is a generous quality, a sign of an open 
society. It upends hierarchy and privi¬ 
lege. Glamour, he writes, 

captured the imagination in an age 
when deference was giving way to 
democracy. Glamour contained the 
promise of a mobile and commercial 
society that anyone could be trans¬ 
formed into a better, more attractive, 
and wealthier version of themselves. 

It’s the same essentially Marxist 
history, given a more positive spin. 
Gundle’s basic insight is correct. As an 
imaginative process, glamour implies 

Glamour, of course, 
can gild not only 
inconsequential 
objects but deeply 
consequential ones, 
including political 
leaders, policies, 
and ideas. 

a kind of equality between object and 
audience. Admirers project themselves 
into the lives of glamorous people. They 
imagine inhabiting glamorous places. 
They identify with glamorous public 
figures: politicians, athletes, movie stars. 
A glamorous object—person, place, or 
thing—is a kind of alter ego, a magic 
mirror in which we can see our desires 
realized. Gundle, a professor of film and 
television studies at the University of 
Warwick, thus distinguishes glamour, 
which he identifies with the bourgeoisie, 
from the magnificence associated with 
aristocratic courts. Glamour, he argues, 
was not a quality found at Louis XIV’s 
Versailles. “Unlike glamour which was 
about image,” he writes, “magnificence 
involved the massive accumulation of 
treasures and luxuries as a right.” 

Gundle has done impressive research, 
and his history is full of interesting 
personalities and details. He traces the 
development of society gossip columns 
and explains the early 19th-century 
rage for “silver fork novels,” with their 


supposed insider look at aristocratic life, 
complete with the details of dinner party 
place settings. He digs up such delight¬ 
ful tidbits as the fact that, in the 1920s, 
a revue called Glamorous Night “was 
sold to the directors of the Drury Lane 
theater purely on the basis of the com¬ 
bination of the two words that made up 
the title.” He contrasts the allure of mid¬ 
century cars in the United States, where 
they were part of everyday life and drew 
their glamour from the associations cre¬ 
ated by styling and advertising, with 
the meaning of their European counter¬ 
parts: exotic machines too expensive for 
the general public and known through 
movies and motor racing. 

But ultimately, Glamour: A History 
fails to adequately define its subject. 
Like the fashion magazines that prom¬ 
ise “instant glamour” and deliver only 
photos of crystal hair ornaments and 
silver lame tops, Gundle sees glamour 
as a “visual effect.” Glamour, he writes, 
“is best seen as an alluring image that 
is closely related to consumption ... 
an enticing and seductive vision that 
is designed to draw the eye of an audi¬ 
ence.” Its purpose is “to dazzle and 
seduce.” But dazzling and seducing 
are two different things. 

Take that distinction between glam¬ 
our and magnificence. Gundle’s point 
about Versailles is well taken. An absolute 
monarch cannot be glamorous because 
no subject would dare to identify with 
him. But the mere fact that Napoleon, 
the subject of one of Gundle’s chapters, 
was not an aristocrat does not make his 
court “the first in history that can accu¬ 
rately be described as glamorous.” Like 
the self-consciously magnificent Medici, 
Napoleon may not have ruled by inher¬ 
ited right, but he employed visual spec¬ 
tacle less to seduce and persuade than 
to overwhelm and intimidate. Magnifi¬ 
cence, not glamour, is a signal of power. 
Magnificence, like spectacle, produces 
awe; glamour, by contrast, stokes desire. 
If Napoleon possessed glamour, it was 
the ancient martial form shared by fig¬ 
ures like David, Alexander, and Alcibi- 
ades, a product of triumphs theoretically 
possible for any man of military talent. 
It did not arise from the emperor’s glit¬ 
tering court. A real consideration of 
modern political glamour would pay less 
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attention to stylish salon hostesses and 
more to portraiture, posters, and propa¬ 
ganda—the tools of persuasion. 

Despite his diligent research, Gun- 
dle is too blinded by flash and cash, 
and too obsessed with luxury and class 
privilege, to distinguish glamour from 
celebrity glitz. You can tell his analysis 
has gone terribly wrong when, on page 
385, he declares Paris Hilton “indisput¬ 
ably glamorous.” 

Paris Hilton is many things: rich, 
famous, photogenic, sexy, pretty, well 
dressed, and savvy about her career. 
But only a select few, mostly young 
girls, find her glamorous. In the count¬ 
less social conversations I’ve had about 
glamour over the past few years, her 
name has come up, unsolicited, again 
and again. She is the anti-Grace Kelly, 
the touchstone people cite when try¬ 
ing to explain what is not glamorous. 
When I polled DeepGlamour read¬ 
ers, more than half deemed Paris “not 
at all glamorous” and nearly a third 
called her glamorous “to some people, 
but not to me”—an unscientific result, 
to be sure, but enough to puncture 
Gundle’s claim of indisputability. 

Paris Hilton cannot be glamorous, 
one astute reader commented, because 
she “is immediately ‘knowable,’ to the 
bottom of her (undoubtedly) well-shod 
toes.” She lacks glamour’s essential mys¬ 
tery, an element Gundle, who pays little 
attention to the nature of glamour’s illu¬ 
sions, almost completely ignores. 

By contrast, for Judith Brown in 
Glamour in Six Dimensions: Modernism 
and the Radiance of Form , glamour is all 
about mystery, distance, and “impen¬ 
etrability.” An assistant professor of 
English at Indiana University, Brown 
sees glamour as a debased, 20th-century 
form, or “magical remainder” of the 
18th-century sublime, with its aesthetic 
of the “delightful terror” of the over¬ 
whelming and infinite. Like that more 
transcendent quality, she suggests, 
glamour “moves one out of the mate¬ 
rial world of demands, responsibilities, 
and attention to productivity, and into 
another, more ethereally bound, fleet¬ 
ing, beautiful, and deadly.” And like 
the fearfulness of the sublime, glamour 
produces a pleasure born of negative 
emotions, in this case “the pleasure 


associated with not having.” Glamour is 
all about “impossible desire.” 

Brown dismisses the moralizing 
Marxists who see in glamour nothing 
more than a false and manipulative tool 
of capitalism: 

Rather than condemning glamour 
by focusing on its nefarious links to 
profit-making and political repression, 

I am interested here in considering 
glamour beyond good and evil, as a 
negative aesthetic that courts danger, 
finds in it powerful creative poten¬ 
tial, yet is not entirely subsumed by a 
political or moral ideology. 

T his is a bolder statement than it 
might initially appear. Brown rep¬ 
resents a younger generation of cultural 
studies scholars who dutifully nod to 
the politicized theory of their elders but 
refuse to be limited by it. Even when 
entwined with commerce, she recog¬ 
nizes, art and desire have purposes and 
logics of their own. 

More subversively, she is challeng¬ 
ing the view—as ancient as Plato and 
as contemporary as the celebrity muck- 
rakers at TMZ—that glamour is evil, or 
at least undesirable, because it is illu¬ 
sory. Ours is a culture of full disclosure, 
which extols frankness, transparency, 
and self-revelation, all of which destroy 
the mystery required for glamour. Argu¬ 
ing that glamour is intrinsically neither 
good nor bad, and may be valuable even 
though it carries the likelihood of disil¬ 
lusionment, challenges more than just a 
few academic Marxists. 

Brown treats glamour as a phenome¬ 
non with “its own recognizable aesthetic 
that finds its ideal conditions in the 
clean (synthetic, cold, abstract) lines of 
high modernism.” This approach leads 
her sometimes to overemphasize par¬ 
ticular “glamorous” styles, disregard¬ 
ing the translucent veil, for instance, 
in favor of the opaque polished surface. 
But hers is a much deeper and more 
psychologically nuanced analysis than 
Gundle’s glitz-oriented account. (It’s 
also, unfortunately, more clotted with 
jargon.) Instead of reveling in celebrity 
culture, she engages such subtle issues 
as the relation between glamour and 
timelessness, stasis, and death. 

As a literary scholar, Brown also has 


an advantage over the visually oriented 
Gundle. Her close readings of Wal¬ 
lace Stevens, Virginia Woolf, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Nella Larsen not only 
connect glamour with modernist lit¬ 
erary ideals and forms. They give her 
access to descriptions of what the expe¬ 
rience of glamour feels like from the 
inside. Thus she writes of the protago¬ 
nist of The Beautiful and Damned : 

When Anthony Patch, one of 
Fitzgerald’s failed heroes, learns that 
“desire cheats you,” he refers to a phe¬ 
nomenon we now recognize as the 
power of glamour: “It’s like a sunbeam 
skipping here and there about a room. 

It stops and gilds some inconsequen¬ 
tial object, and we poor fools try to 
grasp it—but when we do the sun¬ 
beam moves on to something else, and 
you’ve got the inconsequential part, 
but the glitter that made you want 
it is gone—.” We may demand the 
sparkling surface, like a cellophane 
coating, yet what we are able to grasp 
will be of little consequence. Glamour 
wields the power to capture its viewers’ 
attention as if by a spell that fascinates 
and arrests.... Transfixed, one gazes at 
a world of possibility that is foreclosed, 
inaccessible, yet endlessly alluring. 

Glamour, of course, can gild not 
only inconsequential objects but deeply 
consequential ones, including politi¬ 
cal leaders, policies, and ideas. Here, 
although she never discusses such 
subjects, Brown’s analysis offers a use¬ 
ful warning: “Glamour did not emerge 
from human warmth, morals, and the 
messy emotions that define the every¬ 
day,” she writes of Hollywood glamour 
photography. “Rather, in their place was 
the coolly aloof and beautifully coiffed 
personality, hovering over the mul¬ 
tiple indignities of life on the ground.” 
Glamour not only makes things look 
better than they really are. It also tends 
to edit out human complexity—includ¬ 
ing, in the political realm, the complex¬ 
ity of disagreements, of clashing values, 
of diverse wants, of technological, eco¬ 
nomic, and moral tradeoffs. 

Political figures as glamorous as 
Obama are rare. But glamorous policy 
proposals are not. Fitzgerald’s descrip¬ 
tion offers a valuable warning—and one 
that C-SPAN viewers might keep in 
mind, whether they rail against political 
glamour or succumb to it. ♦ 
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It’s Autobiographical 

‘The most democratic province of the republic of letters.’ 

by Tracy Lee Simmons 



James Frey submits to Oprah Winfrey, 2006 


G irding himself for a tough 
reelection battle looming 
in 1964, John F. Kennedy 
mused that, whether he 
would go on to serve two terms or only 
one, he would reach a peculiarly awk¬ 
ward age upon leaving the 
White House: too old to 
start a new career and too 
young to write his mem¬ 
oirs. He would face no 
such conundrum were he 
living now. In a day when Miley Cyrus 
can perpetrate an autobiography, a can¬ 
did account of his own days, penned 
by a witty former president, especially 
one who seemed an avid student of his¬ 
tory with a well-stocked mind and flair 
for taut phrasing, even a biased book 
dotted with a few planned or acciden¬ 
tal flaws, would have been a bracing 
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splash of water in a parched world. 

Memoirs aren’t what they used to 
be. We still tend to think that one must 
have lived a life of some moment and 
longevity to justify writing it up for 
posterity, that memoirs flow from the 
fountain pen—we pic¬ 
ture these people writing 
with pens, not iPads—of 
someone whose days 
have been more grand 
or more variegated than 
our own, someone who has lived a 
life, as one wit put it, “fit to be writ¬ 
ten.” But this picture is not entirely 
true. And as Ben Yagoda informs us in 
this cogent study of memoir-writing 
over the last few millennia, the good 
memoirs, the ones worth reading one 
generation after another with nourish¬ 
ment for each, have always been the 
exception. The average has been, back 
in those headier days as well as now, 
relentlessly average, and that average 
can go fairly low nowadays. 

Take a stroll through the local book¬ 


store chain. If we set aside the self-help 
books, which bid fair to gobble up the 
place, no other genre seems quite so 
ubiquitous now as does the memoir, 
and not in bookstores alone. When 
any author is given air time on a TV 
or radio talk show he or she is likely 
to have written a memoir—not a novel 
or a work of history or science or even 
politics. Writing a memoir, it is hoped 
and believed, provides the slickest way 
to fame. The market has become so 
saturated with chronicles both of the 
formerly famous and woefully obscure, 
elbowing each other for shelf space, that 
those of us who still frequent bookstores 
may wonder if musty old categories like 
art, history, fiction, philosophy, and 
poetry aren’t somehow rendered super¬ 
fluous in the backwash of the tide. 

To possess the sensibility, at once hard 
and refined, to write a poem that might 
illumine the darker corners of existence 
for other people with exquisitely apt, 
searing words is one thing; to come 
out as a nearly illiterate but presumably 
reformed drug-addled pimp who’s found 
religion at the end of a string of smashed 
lives, and write up the tale is quite some¬ 
thing else again. Indeed, it’s the stuff of 
the Oprah Book Club. 

Still, it was not always thus. Yagoda’s 
walk along the towering peaks of the 
form reminds us of the giants that have 
walked there. St. Augustine’s Confessions 
“stands like a lone literary skyscraper 
in a vast flat medieval landscape,” but it 
stamped the template for introspective 
self-examination and inspired prolifer¬ 
ating brands of spiritual autobiography 
that took deep root (for example) in the 
Puritan soil of 17th-century Massachu¬ 
setts, and bore fruit three centuries later 
with The Seven Storey Mountain and The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X, narratives 
of ardent personal conversion whose 
purpose was to assure the restless and 
weak still wrestling with demons that 
salvation awaited all prepared to walk 
the same path. 

But with the 18th century arose an 
impulse other than the redemption of 
one’s fellows with Jean-Jacques Rous¬ 
seau’s own Confessions , which was (to 
put it mildly) not a God-directed work, 
replete as it was with every possible 
tidbit of salacious disclosure and rank 
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indiscretion its author could scrape 
up, though none the less diverting for 
all that. Scandalous as it was, the book 
advanced a new motive for writing up 
one’s own life: People do not under¬ 
stand one another, Rousseau declared, 
because they tend to assume that other 
people are much like themselves when 
they are not, and so an honestly blem¬ 
ished revelation of oneself carries the 
power to expand a reader’s conscious¬ 
ness and make his world a bigger, 
more tolerant place. This was a formi¬ 
dable spur, Rousseau thought, to the 
fuller life, although a casual browse 
through the bales of sordid chronicles 
his memoir has spawned, right up to 
the day before yesterday, might dent 
the point a bit. 

Exhaustively combing through 
stacks most of us would gladly pass by, 
Yagoda traces the line of Rousseau’s 
less distinguished progeny, where we 
learn, for instance, that the down-and- 
out sort of memoir released under the 
names of former wastrels is no modern 
invention; criminals’ tales, some told 
by those two feet from the gallows, 
enjoyed an especial popularity in the 
18th and 19th centuries—but whether 
serving the appetites of the prurient 
or the upright as morality tales isn’t 
always clear. 

It also turns out that authenticity 
of authorship in memoirs has been 
open to question for centuries. Yagoda 
dredges up cases of memoirs from the 
1920s and ’30s that were proven to be 
outright fakes after enjoying healthy 
sales, and then lists the spate of more 
innocent books—and a heaping help¬ 
ing they are—from the 1940s and ’50s 
that took on zestier incarnations such 
as Broadway musicals, movies, and 
television series. But by the time we 
pull up into our own day—and to the 
2006 disgrace of James Frey’s A Million 
Little Pieces , the supposed hard-boiled 
street-life memoir quickly revealed to 
be a complete fabrication—much to 
Oprah’s hyperventilating ire for hav¬ 
ing been taken in—the scene becomes 
more than a bit dismal as we come to 
realize not only that we can never be 
quite certain who is writing under 
an author’s name, but that publish¬ 
ers have little incentive to ensure the 


integrity of the material they release 
into the world under the ever-more- 
broad rubric of the memoir form. 

William Dean Howells once called 
autobiography “the most democratic 
province of the republic of letters,” 
and its practitioners have continually 
proven him right with a vengeance. 
Left unexplained to full satisfaction, 
perhaps because inexplicable, is the 
boundless attraction of the formula to 
writer and reader alike—though our 
“craving for the literal” is a nice guess— 
that has grown dramatically in the last 
two decades, and with implications for 
cultural life. Where once young talents 
with a yen to write were drawn to cut 
their literary teeth on a semi-autobio¬ 
graphical novel, now many of them run 
straight to the presumption that their 
heretofore brief lives and struggles 
with addiction, bulimia, parental abuse, 
unpopularity, acne, bunions, you name 
it—the Brits call this type the “misery 
memoir”—will interest the reading 
public. In vigilant hands, we concede, 
the gamble may be sound; but the skill 
required to write a compelling, let alone 
memorable, life story isn’t negligible, 
and where it’s lacking, publishers can 
be all too ready to provide ghostwriters 
for those not up to the sweaty demands 
of composition, straining the very idea 
of “authorship.” 

A s Yagoda freely acknowledges, 
here sits the lump in the batter of 
all those celebrity memoirs infecting 
the market: Most celebrities are unlit¬ 
erary, even uneducated people, rarely 
able to produce so much as a vivid let¬ 
ter, much less a gripping manuscript; 
and when we see “as told to” or “with” 
after the bold-faced author’s name, 
and before a lower-cased lesser name 
on the dust jacket, it’s a good bet that 
the “author” hasn’t so much as sneezed 
near the thing. (One happy exception 
was Charles Lindbergh who, having 
been assigned a ghostwriter to produce 
his autobiography soon after his solo 
flight across the Atlantic, found the 
product from the professional writer 
noxious and, taking pen in hand, wrote 
the book himself—to popular and crit¬ 
ical praise. Apparently even celebrity 
places no absolute bar against talent.) 


When we return to those memoirs 
actually written by their authors, from 
Robert Graves’s Goodbye to All That 
and Beryl Markham’s West with the 
Night and Vladimir Nabokov’s Speak, 
Memory to Richard Wright’s Black Boy 
and James Baldwin’s Notes of a Native 
Son to Tobias Wolff’s This Boy's Life 
and William Styron’s Darkness Vis¬ 
ible, we see how vibrant the form can 
be, and how on the upper reaches of 
the craft it becomes an art producing 
books whose quality elevates them to 
literature, and bestows the right to 
gather dust in the best bookcases. 

I wish that Yagoda had spent more 
ink on the real memoirs written up by 
stout, cultivated minds and less on the 
fraudulent or otherwise lesser ones, to 
hold the barricades by insisting that 
the memoir remain a literary genre, 
not a marketing tool. It’s a shame 
that A Million Little Pieces should be 
awarded more space in this account 
than Winston Churchill’s My Early 
Life, or the three-volume memoirs of 
George Santayana, both minor classics 
of the form, and neither meriting any 
mention at all. 

Nonetheless, though the best mem¬ 
oirs may rise to the heights of art, 
this is an art compromised by its very 
method. Yagoda ponders the capri¬ 
ciousness of memory and the degrees 
to which we might fairly trust our own 
memories, and trust those trusting 
to their memories. The last thing we 
might expect from even a fine memoir 
is strict accuracy. 

“The memory is an impression,” 
writes Yagoda, “not a transcript,” and 
temptations to deception and score¬ 
settling can be overwhelming, espe¬ 
cially in the hands of ex-politicians. 
But even this isn’t the final word. “An 
autobiography,” Sir Leslie Stephen 
wrote, “alone of all books, may be more 
valuable in proportion to the amount 
of misrepresentation it contains.” It’s 
best, in short, to pick up a memoir for 
the sap of experience, for the singular 
point of view, not for the niceties of 
minutiae, or for a story or history. Most 
of the better memoirs are near-dream¬ 
like acts of remembering, and even the 
best are stubbornly unamenable to the 
verification of fact-checkers. ♦ 
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The People’s Choice 

Democracy is no priority for Barack Obama. 

by Ellen Bork 


R onald Reagan campaigned 
for election on the distinc¬ 
tion between totalitarian 
and authoritarian regimes, 
arguing that the United States could 
tolerate the latter. Once in office, how¬ 
ever, he supported democratic transi¬ 
tions in several authoritarian allies. 

His shift may have had something 
to do with the influence of a few senior 
officials: In 1981, 

Elliott Abrams, then 
an assistant secre¬ 
tary of state, drafted 
a memo arguing that 
effective opposition to 
the Soviets required 
Washington to clearly distinguish itself 
from Moscow on human rights, a posi¬ 
tion that led to support for the left-of- 
center government of El Salvador’s 
Jose Napoleon Duarte in addition to a 
tough anti-Communist line against the 
Nicaraguan Sandinistas. Later, Secre¬ 
tary of State George Shultz and other 
officials persuaded Reagan to withdraw 
U.S. backing for the Philippine dictator 
Ferdinand Marcos after the assassi¬ 
nation of opposition leader Benigno 
Aquino and the fraudulent 1986 election. 
Shultz’s memoirs reveal that although 
Reagan was reluctant to abandon Mar¬ 
cos, a Cold War ally who hosted Ameri¬ 
can naval bases, the president decided 
not only that Marcos had to go but that 
the United States had to support a dem¬ 
ocratic transition, not another dictator. 

If democracy and human rights 
becomes a priority for the Obama 
administration, it may be because of 
the influence in internal debates of 
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Michael McFaul, senior director for 
Russian and Eurasian affairs on the 
National Security Council staff. In his 
new book McFaul makes an unapolo- 
getic case for democracy and takes on 
the “renaissance” of realists and their 
perennial claims about how supporting 
democracy hurts American interests. 
“They are wrong,” he says flatly of their 
arguments that democracy can only be 
achieved after a cer¬ 
tain level of economic 
development has been 
reached, that demo¬ 
cratic transitions cause 
instability and conflict, 
and that democracy 
opens the door to radical, undemocratic 
forces. McFaul shows these arguments 
to be overstated, empirically false, and 
generally specious. 

Unfortunately, the moral and prac¬ 
tical value of democracy to American 
interests that McFaul establishes isn’t 
enough to determine policy. For the 
first year of his presidency, Barack 
Obama has been intent upon distanc¬ 
ing himself from his predecessor, derid¬ 
ing (if indirectly) George W. Bush’s 
democracy efforts. Democracy, Obama 
has said, is “one of our best exports if 
it is not exported simply down the bar¬ 
rel of a gun.” Fortunately, despite his 
own criticism of Bush, McFaul under¬ 
stands that the case for democracy is 
bigger than any one administration’s 
failings. “Short term, knee jerk reac¬ 
tions against Bush,” he writes, “could 
produce long term negative strategic 
consequences for American national 
interests. Those fighting tyranny and 
seeking to advance democracy around 
the world also would suffer.” Officials 
must “remember the moral, security, 
and economic interest the United 
States has in promoting democracy, 


and then look for ways to pursue this 
policy objective more effectively.” 

Effectiveness, however, does not 
mean obfuscation, and here, McFaul is 
at odds with Hillary Clinton and other 
State Department officials who repeat¬ 
edly omit the word “democracy” from 
statements of administration objectives, 
or talk about “reframing it within a 
development context.” 

Shying away from the “d” word in 
favor of more euphemistic phrases like 
“good governance” or “human digni¬ 
ty” would send a terrible signal to the 
activists around the world fighting for 
human rights and democratic change. 

Before joining the Obama adminis¬ 
tration McFaul was a political scientist 
and expert in democracy promotion at 
Stanford. The views he developed in 
academia, and in working on democ¬ 
racy programs in Moscow in the early 
1990s, run counter to the entrenched 
attitudes among foreign policy elites. 
For example, McFaul argues that an 
evolving attitude toward sovereignty 
supports rather than discourages push¬ 
ing for democracy in other countries. 
“When the United States provides 
billions of dollars in aid over several 
decades to prop up the Egyptian dicta¬ 
torship,” he asserts, “the sovereignty of 
the Egyptian people is being violated.” 
He also questions the reflexive quest 
for “stability” that favors dictator¬ 
ships, as well as the idea that a posture 
of “noninterference” in other countries 
is possible or desirable. The majority of 
people do not wish to live in a dictator¬ 
ship: “Which policy is more imperial,” 
he asks, “one that supports the aspira¬ 
tions of a people, or one that shores up 
the power of a dictator?” 

McFaul’s idealistic articulation of 
American responsibility and self inter¬ 
est does not square with the “radical 
new approach” he recommends for the 
future. The United States, he argues, 
should “get out of the way and let oth¬ 
ers take the lead” by advancing “poli¬ 
cies that will enable other governments, 
non-American NGOs, and international 
institutions to play a leading role in 
supporting democratic development.” 
There should be greater deference to 
multilateral organizations, including a 
proposed security organization for the 
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Feeding the Beast 

Appeasement is an appealing idea 
with appalling consequences, by David Airman 


Middle East, modeled after the OSCE, 
to bring together regimes hostile to 
each other and democracy itself. 

Getting the federal bureaucracy 
“out of the way” of groups running 
democracy programs with American 
funds would be an excellent idea, as 
anyone who has ever tried to imple¬ 
ment an Agency for International 
Development or State Department 
democracy grant will tell you. In the¬ 
ory, government funding allows inde¬ 
pendence from both the U.S. govern¬ 
ment and hostile regimes for groups 
such as Freedom House, the National 
Endowment for Democracy, and other 
groups offering political, civil-society, 
labor, and free-market training and 
development. The bureaucratic trend, 
however, is toward more micromanage¬ 
ment and neutralizing programs that 
dictators find troublesome. 

Yet McFaul is after something much 
more consequential: devolving Ameri¬ 
can resources for democracy promo¬ 
tion not just away from the American 
government, but away from America 
altogether. “Some day,” he writes, “the 
center of gravity for democracy pro¬ 
motion should move from Washing¬ 
ton to New Delhi or from Brussels to 
Santiago.” Here he seems more in sync 
with his current boss, whose remarks 
subtly but clearly reflect a belief that 
American leadership is in decline. 

McFaul pronounces America’s per¬ 
formance in promoting democracy 
underwhelming—even while cred¬ 
iting the U.S. role in defeating the 
Soviet Union, building NATO, and 
establishing a world financial system. 
These are manifestations of American 
leadership, with profound and lasting 
consequences. At a time when there 
is a concerted challenge to the idea of 
democracy from regimes in Russia and 
China, the United States should not 
contemplate a retreat from the field. 
Nor would most overseas democracy 
activists welcome this. For the fore¬ 
seeable future, American leadership 
remains indispensable. That leader¬ 
ship, in turn, depends on officials like 
Michael McFaul who believe that pro¬ 
moting democracy is in the American 
national interest, and in the interest of 
people living under dictatorships. ♦ 


S even decades after the outbreak 
of World War II in Europe, it 
is a good moment to look back 
on Europe’s inexorable slide 
towards war in the last two years of 
peace. The word “Munich” will forever 
be encumbered by its 
association with the con¬ 
cept of appeasement, that 
foolish and ultimately 
fatal policy by the Brit¬ 
ish government under 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
of placating Adolf Hitler by conceding 
to him more and more of his territorial 
ambitions in Europe. 

It has, however, been a few decades 
since the last burst of books dealing in 
a major way with the Munich crisis, 
and new material has become available 
since then. John Faber draws not only 
on the many memoirs and diaries of the 
era published by the participants, but 
on notes taken by the German-English 
interpreter of the Hitler-Chamberlain 
conversations, Paul Schmidt. What 
makes Faber’s account particularly 
engrossing is his stereoscopic view of 
the events leading up to and surround¬ 
ing Munich. We see the German gener¬ 
als aghast at Hitler’s determination to 
unleash military force against Austria 
first and then Czechoslovakia when 
(in their view) the Wehrmacht was ill- 
prepared to plan and carry out either 
operation. We see Chamberlain’s sister- 
in-law in Rome allowing herself to be 
flattered and manipulated by Mussolini 
and his foreign minister (who was also 
his son-in-law), Count Galeazzo Ciano. 
We even catch tantalizing glimpses of 
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German political figures opposed to 
Hitler pleading clandestinely—and 
vainly—for the British government to 
stand up to Hitler over Czechoslovakia 
and thus possibly give anti-Nazi opin¬ 
ion in Germany a chance to crystalize. 

“Munich,” of course, 
has become a conve¬ 
nient abuse-word, like 
“fascist,” to hurl at 
political leaders whose 
policies are deemed by 
their critics to be wholly subservient 
to the ambitions of foreign adversar¬ 
ies. Yet the entire episode of British 
appeasement of Hitler is a moral lesson 
for all later generations of free peoples; 
a lesson that sincerity in the desire for 
peace doesn’t outweigh the need for an 
accurate assessment of the character, 
and hence the likely future behavior, 
of a potential adversary. One of Faber’s 
most illuminating habits in this excel¬ 
lent account is to juxtapose at the 
beginning of many chapters pithy quo¬ 
tations from leading protagonists in the 
unfolding drama. The quotations often 
sum up clashing worldviews. Thus, at 
the beginning of Chapter Three, we 
read the mutually contradictory com¬ 
ments on each other of Chamberlain 
and his foreign secretary (until his res¬ 
ignation in February 1938), Anthony 
Eden. Chamberlain wrote in October 
of that year: “I fear that the difference 
between Anthony and me is more fun¬ 
damental than he realizes. At bottom 
he is really against making terms with 
the dictators.” But Eden’s perception 
of Chamberlain was a mirror-image 
of that: “I fear that fundamentally the 
difficulty is that Neville believes he is 
a man with a mission to come to terms 
with the dictators.” 

Neville Chamberlain’s pervasive 
shortcoming in judgment was twofold. 
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He was susceptible to flattery by the 
Fiihrer to the extent of believing that 
if Hitler told him one thing, he would 
not then do something else. He seemed 
also incapable of envisaging a foreign 
leader having murderous ambitions 
that he himself did not have. Above 
all, Chamberlain was largely indiffer¬ 
ent to Nazi domestic behavior. Within 
weeks of the Anschluss —Germany’s 
annexation of Austria—the SS was 
forcing Viennese Jews to 
clean latrines with their bare 
hands or with tefillin stolen 
from nearby synagogues. 

This could not have been 
unknown to Chamberlain. 

One of his less attrac¬ 
tive attributes, however, was 
manipulating London’s press 
corps. He favored journal¬ 
ists who wrote sympatheti¬ 
cally and marginalized those 
who were critical of his poli¬ 
cies, insisting on four hours’ 
advance notice before accept¬ 
ing the questions of certain 
journalists. He liked to ask 
journalists who dared to pose 
critical questions which pub¬ 
lication they represented, 
implying that their employers would 
be displeased at the “lack of patrio¬ 
tism” inherent in the question. He 
often froze into silence journalists he 
disliked, or—even worse—responded 
to legitimate journalistic concerns 
about the persecution of Jews, Hitler’s 
broken promises, or Mussolini’s ambi¬ 
tions with an expression of surprise 
“that such an experienced journalist 
was susceptible to Jewish-Communist 
propaganda.” 

But Chamberlain was not alone in 
his misreading of the Nazis. He was 
solidly backed by the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons—with 
the striking and heroically courageous 
exception of Winston Churchill—and 
by his foreign secretary Lord Halifax, 
who succeeded Eden, by the British 
ambassador in Berlin, Sir Nevile Hen¬ 
derson, and by significant segments of 
the British press. In Berlin, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1937, Henderson made a speech 
at a dinner given by the Anglo-German 
Fellowship in which he opined that 


“in England, for instance, far too many 
people have an entirely erroneous con¬ 
ception of what the National Socialist 
regime really stands for. Otherwise 
they would lay less stress on Nazi dic¬ 
tatorship and much more emphasis on 
the great social experiment which was 
being tried out in Germany.” 

Lord Halifax was hardly better 
than Henderson in interpreting Nazi 
Germany. Hitler said that he thought 


Halifax was “a clever politician who 
fully supported Germany’s aims.” 
Halifax, too, subscribed to the view of 
Chamberlain and the appeasers that 
Hitler could be “tamed by kindness.” 
After a visit to Berlin, where Hermann 
Goring subjected him to a blistering 
complaint about hostile reporting in 
the British press, Halifax subjected 
the Evening Standard cartoonist David 
Low to a browbeating about the way 
in which the Nazis were offended by 
Low’s cartoons. 

“Do I understand you to say,” asked 
Low, “that you would find it easier to 
promote peace if my cartoons did not 
irritate the Nazi leaders personally?” 
Halifax admitted that this was his 
view. In fact, the proprietors of British 
newspapers were vulnerable to Foreign 
Office pressure: Churchill was fired as 
an Evening Standard columnist after its 
own, Lord Beaverbrook, was asked by 
Halifax not to offend the Nazis. 

Of course, some commentators 
openly sympathized with Hitler. 


The Daily Mail's George Ward-Price 
admired the Nazis fulsomely and was 
Hitler’s favorite British journalist. The 
Mail's proprietor, Lord Rothermere 
had been visiting Germany regularly 
since the early 1930s and exchanged 
visits and gifts with Hitler. Ward- 
Price entered Vienna accompanying 
the German troops. Geoffrey Dawson, 
editor of the Times and Halifax’s fellow 
Old Etonian, was convinced that world 
peace depended on Britain’s 
having good relations with 
Germany. He suppressed 
reports from his European 
reporters who accurately 
reported Nazi brutality and 
was the force behind a noto¬ 
rious Times editorial of the 
day suggesting that it was 
time for Czechoslovakia to 
be dismembered by having 
the Sudetenland, coveted by 
Hitler, simply join the Reich. 

As we know, it was Czecho¬ 
slovakia that suffered total 
dismemberment as a result 
of the appeasement policy 
at Munich. In March 1939, 
months after the Sudetenland 
had been occupied by the Ger¬ 
mans, it became the turn of the entire 
Czech heartland to submit to Nazi jack- 
boots: Hitler had lied to Chamberlain 
that, after gobbling up the Sudetenland, 
his appetite for territorial acquisition in 
Europe would be satisfied. 

In retrospect, of course, Chamber- 
lain was naive and deceived as much 
by his own vanity as by Hitler’s men¬ 
dacity. It is interesting, however, that 
when Chamberlain died of cancer in 
November 1940, his successor as prime 
minister, Winston Churchill, displayed 
a characteristic generosity of judgment. 
In a tribute in the House of Commons, 
Churchill summed up the sincerity, 
however dreadfully mistaken, of the 
idea of appeasement: 

Whatever else history may say about 
these terrible, tremendous years, we 
can be sure that Neville Chamberlain 
acted with perfect sincerity according 
to his lights and strove to the utmost 
of his capacity and authority, which 
were powerful, to save the world from 
the awful, devastating struggle in 
which we are now engaged. ♦ 
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Dadaist Moment 

The otherworldly role of the other parent. 

by Michael M. Rosen 


P ope John XXIII once said 
that “it is easier for a father to 
have children than for chil¬ 
dren to have a real father.” 
Since the birth of my fourth child last 
year I’ve given substantial thought to 
this, and I’m not sure I entirely agree. 
If by “have children” he 
meant bringing them 
into the world, he’s 
more or less correct— 
although, of course, as 
we fathers are reminded 
time and again, it’s the 
mother who “has” children. (Perhaps 
“sire” is the more apt, if antiquated, 
verb.) But if “having” children means 
having them in one’s life, the compari¬ 
son is murkier: Indeed, some fathers 
do nothing more than sire children 
and then vamoose. Others deign to 
have them in their lives but are too 
busy with work, or preoccupied by 
other pursuits, to appreciate the joys 
and hardships that attend child-rais¬ 
ing. And others, the much-ballyhooed 
stay-at-home dads, consume their 
fatherly duties with relish, serving as 
primary caregivers. 

But what about the great mushy 
middle: those fathers who hold down 
full-time jobs but play an active role 
in bringing up their kids? This ranges 
from fathers who take weekends off 
to those who shoulder equal (or near¬ 
equal) responsibility for raising Dick 
and Jane. I count myself among these 
“moderates,” striving to get home 
from work every night in time for din¬ 
ner, bath, book, and bed—and return¬ 
ing, inevitably, to computer afterward 
for several hours. I rise early with the 
children each morning so that my 
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wife, who spent the night nursing the 
baby, can snatch an extra 90 minutes of 
sleep. Weekends are sacred family time: 
(almost) no work during waking hours, 
no political events, no “guys’ day out.” 

Yet for putatively modern dads, 
delights aside, is it easy to raise chil¬ 
dren? In comparison to 
our wives—who man¬ 
age most every aspect 
of their childrens’ lives, 
from doctor’s appoint¬ 
ments to summer camp 
registration to properly 
fitting sneakers—the answer is yes. 
If we liken a mother’s toil to years of 
hard labor in Siberia, father’s work 
more closely resembles a brief tenure 
in Bernard Madoff’s current digs. But 
in the abstract, what does it mean for a 
working father to bring up his kids in 
today’s society? 

Michael Lewis’s Home Game: An Acci¬ 
dental Guide to Fatherhood is a humorous, 
engrossing, fresh look at a well-worn sub¬ 
ject that weaves together anecdote and 
analysis by way of crackling dialogue. In 
many ways, Home Game does for father¬ 
hood what Lewis’s earlier books did for 
baseball, football, and the Internet. (In 
particular, I commend the recounting 
of his three-year-old daughter’s profan¬ 
ity-laced defense of her older sister in a 
Bermudan resort pool.) Unlike most of 
his other works, however, Home Game is 
a highly personal, even poignant, look 
at fatherhood, in which Lewis exposes 
his own family life without permanently 
scarring his three children. 

The most thoughtful section is the 
introduction, in which Lewis analyzes 
the evolving role of fathers in our time 
and bemoans the “unsettling absence 
of universal, or even local, standards of 
behavior.” Among his neighbors, Lewis 
is regarded alternately as a Neanderthal 


or a unique combination of “breadwin¬ 
ner and domestic dervish.” This lack of 
standards results in part from his resi¬ 
dence in Berkeley, California (where I 
grew up, incidentally), which he nicely 
skewers for its incorrigibly faddish lib¬ 
eral sentimentality—at least when it 
comes to childbirth: 

The ideal Berkeley birth has probably 
never actually happened, but if it has, 
it happened far from civilization, in 
the woods, without painkillers or doc¬ 
tors or any intervention whatsoever by 
modern medicine. Along one side of 
the birthing mother was a wall of dou- 
las wailing a folk song; along the other, 
all the people she had ever known; at 
her feet, a full-length mirror, in which 
she watched her baby emerging; at 
her head, a mother wolf, licking and 
suckling. Incense-filled urns released 
meaningful, carbon-free odors. 

No such voodoo for Lewis’s wife, 
the former MTV veejay Tabitha Soren, 
who “longs only for painless, antiseptic, 
impersonal modern medicine.” Lewis, 
for his part, doesn’t seem to disagree; 
but then again, he is not in any position 
to do so. Still, as entertaining as Home 
Game can be, it lacks coherence in places, 
betraying its origins as a series of dispa¬ 
rate reflections originally published in 
the online magazine Slate. Lewis prom¬ 
ises to probe what he regards as “the per¬ 
sistent and disturbing gap between what 
I was meant to feel and what I actually 
felt” during key moments of fatherhood. 
Yet he doesn’t entirely keep his promise, 
largely taking readers on a fun-filled, 
and occasionally harrowing, romp across 
oceans and hospital wards. And while, 
after three thorny birthing, post-partum, 
and neonatal experiences, Lewis appears 
to emerge stronger, wiser, and much 
more exhausted than before, the reader 
may be left wondering, exactly, what to 
take away from it. 

Lewis does offer this parting thought: 
“If you’re not bothered by [fatherhood], 
or disturbed by it, or messed up from 
it, you’re probably doing something 
wrong that will mess up your kids.” 
So it’s possible such disquietude may 
simply be the modern father’s plight. 
Just as it isn’t easy for a father to write 
about raising children, it doesn’t seem 
to be easy having them, either, no mat¬ 
ter how rewarding the effort. ♦ 


Home Game 

An Accidental Guide to 
Fatherhood 
by Michael Lewis 
Norton, 192 pp., $23.95 
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The Odd Couples 

In quest of \must-see’ television on the networks. 

by John Podhoretz 


N ot for several years has 
there been a reason even to 
spend a minute discussing 
new fiction programs on 
network television. CBS has turned over 
most of its time to forensic crime shows 
cast as sequels or spinoffs to its exist¬ 
ing forensic crime shows. NBC was so 
incapable of following up its critical suc¬ 
cesses with The Office and 30 Rock that it 
finally chose to cede five of its 21 prime¬ 
time hours—24 percent!—to Jay Leno’s 
talk show, a decision it had to rescind in 
17 weeks. Fox simply stretches American 
Idol into as many hours a week as it can. 
Back in the middle of the last decade, 
ABC suddenly came alive with three 
dynamic hours, the hospital-set Grey's 
Anatomy , the campy suburban soap Des¬ 
perate Housewives , and the science-fic- 
tion/fantasy/mystery/shaggy-dog story 
Lost. And then ABC went into hiberna¬ 
tion, too. Everything of interest being 
done on television—everything—was 
being done on cable channels. 

Until this past September, that is, 
when ABC debuted Modem Family. I 
didn’t watch it, and something unusual 
began happening; people started asking 
me if I’d seen it, and then someone else 
would overhear and say that, yes, he’d 
seen it too, and it was funny—really 
really funny—and the first person would 
agree, and then a third would join in. I 
was in two or three such round-robins, 
conversations that indicated Modem 
Family had succeeded in doing some¬ 
thing no network sitcom in the past 
decade, besides 30 Rock , had succeeded 
in doing: getting people to talk about 
it. There are other successful situation 
comedies on the air, notably Two and a 
Half Men (with Charlie Sheen as a drug- 
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crazed wife beater Malibu womanizer) 
and The Big Bang Theory (about geeky 
scientists and the hot girl across the 
hall), but they have no cultural purchase. 
Modem Family does, and it deserves to. 
The question is why, and the answer is 
an interesting one. 

Modem Family is a story about a wid¬ 
owed 63-year-old father of a 40-year-old 
mother of three and a 35-year-old father 
of one. There have been a dozen 
sitcoms with a set-up of this sort 
in the past. But here, the 35- 
year-old man is gay, the child is 
an adoptive daughter from Viet¬ 
nam, and he is in a long-term 
relationship. Meanwhile, the 63- 
year-old widower is married to a 
35-year-old Colombian spitfire 
with an 11-year-old son of her 
own. Only the daughter is in a 
conventional marriage, and is a 
conventional character; but she 
is unlike other sitcom moms in 
that her kids loathe each other 
and her husband is a well-mean¬ 
ing, decent, and utter boob. 

In every half-hour episode, there 
are three plot lines, one for each sub¬ 
family, and they are remarkably consis¬ 
tent. The hot-tempered but tightly con¬ 
trolled gay son gets himself all steamed 
up about something and then has to be 
saved from his own righteous indigna¬ 
tion by his softer and more easygoing 
better half. The daughter has to adju¬ 
dicate a struggle between her children 
that is usually made far worse by her 
husband’s bumbling. And the bluff and 
gruff father has to cope with the conse¬ 
quences of having a much younger and 
far wiser Hispanic wife—imagine Charo 
with the good sense of Donna Reed—no 
one believes is his and a soulful young 
stepson who grieves when he isn’t cast 
as Tevye in Fiddler on the Roof. 


Modem Family appears to be a cel¬ 
ebration of every conceivable fashion¬ 
able idea possible, as its title suggests 
and as the plotlines demonstrate. And 
it is no doubt intended to be so. But the 
reason the show is so funny and original 
is that it is also amazingly retrogressive. 
Despite its flashy postmodern film¬ 
ing techniques (it’s shot in the pseudo¬ 
documentary form used by The Office ), 
Modem Family is an almost academic 
compendium of classic humor from a 
less enlightened and evolved age. 

It’s an endless parade of fat jokes, 
sissy jokes, ethnic jokes, slut jokes, sex 
jokes, and to top it all off, old-time slap¬ 
stick moron routines from the clueless 
husband (played by an actor named Ty 
Burrell who, if he keeps this up over a 
couple of seasons, will produce more 
laughs per minute than anyone on a 


sitcom since Tony Randall of The Odd 
Couple nearly 40 years ago). 

It’s difficult to describe any one bit 
because the episodes (overseen by cre¬ 
ators Christopher Lloyd and Steven 
Levitan) are so carefully constructed 
that the gags build on each other and all 
really pay off at the end. Like Seinfeld , 
the sitcom it resembles only because it’s 
the funniest one on a network since Sein¬ 
feld finished its run, every episode takes 
its disparate plot lines and harmonizes 
them at the climax in a way that recalls 
the watchwork plotting of expert French 
farce. But it all works only because Mod¬ 
em Family is making satirical hay out of 
the very cultural trends it is reflecting 
and saluting. ♦ 
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“The White House said Mr. Obama has decided not to leave for the Pacific PARODY 
on Sunday, the second such delay in his travel plan, in order to maintain 
full attention on health care. His planned visit to Indonesia, Australia and 
Guam will instead take place in June, the White House said.” 

—New York Times, March 18, 2010 
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ONE DOLLAR CHEAP 


OBAMA OFFERS COMPROMISE 
ON MEETING PACIFIC ALLIES 

Invites Leaders to Chinese Restaurant, Outback Steakhouse 


By DAVID M. HERSZENHORN 
and ROBERT PEAR 

WASHINGTON — President Obama, 
who initially postponed, then cancelled, 
then rescheduled his trip to Asia for 
June due to the ongoing debate over 
health reform* announced yesterday 
that he would meet with the leaders of 
Indonesia* Australia, and Guam in the 
next two weeks. The decision came as 
heads of state around the world were 
heard complaining that the president 
was not spending enough time strength¬ 
ening international alliances and culli- 
vat Lug personal relationships* 

[ understand their concerns—they 
need us, we need them, 11 said the presi¬ 
dent during yesterday’s press confer¬ 
ence, “But I also expressed to my for¬ 
eign counterparts that health insurance 
reform was of utmost importance to this 
country' so I hoped they would be will¬ 
ing to meet me halfway/ 1 Mr, Obama 
then elaborated that the meetings with 
Indonesia's president and Guam’s 
governor would be held next week at 
the City Lights of China restaurant in 
Dupont Circle, several blocks north of 
the White House. “That is halfway ” 
insisted the president, “considering the 
amount of traffic that clogs Connecticut 
Avenue. You never know, it could take 
me half an hour to get up there. 1 ’ 

The presidents meeting with 
Australian prime minister Kevin Rudd, 
meanwhile, is scheduled to take place in 


-- 

Obama will meet with Australia s prime minister at this Outback Steakhouse 
in Arlington. Va. T on a Wednesday, coinciding with Mixed Grills’ night, 

governor and Indonesia s president 
simultaneously at a Chinese restaurant. 
Li Why does President Obama continue 
to curry favor with China while get¬ 
ting nothing in return?” asked Senator 
John McCain. But Mr, Obama scoffed 
at the criticism, saying, "Who doesn't 
love Chinese food? Personally, I plan 
on ordering the Happy Family." Vice 
President Joseph Btden added that he 
would probably start with the Pu-Pu 


two weeks at an Outback Steakhouse in 
Arlington* Virginia. “1 know it’s not the 
same as meeting in Canberra,” admit¬ 
ted Mr, Obama, “but you’d be surprised 
how much can get accomplished over 
a Bloomin’ Onion. 1 ’ When asked about 
the nature of the discussions between 
the two leaders, the president stressed 
the atmosphere will be informal* “Mr, 
Rudd and 1 will talk about whatever 
comes to mind. No rules, just right/ 1 
Critics, however, were scathing when 
it came to the decision to meet Guam s 
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